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EDITORIAL 


READER wrote to point out that it was 
mere priggishness to scoff at the popular songs 
of the moment and accept with reverence due 

to antiquity a popular song of an earlier moment 
like Sally in our Alley. He maintained that the 
words and the tune of ‘‘ Sally ’’ were as cheap and 
as commonplace as those of any contemporary 
effusion. Our correspondent is right in calling 
Sally in our Alley a popular song of the moment, 
but he is quite wrong in supposing that its vitality 
depends in the least on its age. There were hundreds 
of popular songs contemporary with Sally in our Alley, 
not one of which is known to anybody nowadays 
unless he be one of those people who delight in turn- 
ing over the pages of dusty 18th century and 17th 
century song books. A collection like D’Urfey’s 
Pills to Purge Melancholy contains many verses both 
bawdy and polite and many pleasant little tunes, but 
they have no vitality—not so much vitality even as 
say an early volume of one of Francis Day and 
Hunter’s albums of the year’s popular songs. No, 
the magic of Sally in our Alley does not depend on 
its antiquarian interest. The magic is the same magic 
as the cuckoo’s call holds for us when we first hear it 
in April, as the sweep of the first swallow, as the 
primroses budding, as the flowers we see blossoming 
on the window-sill of some squalid tenement. The 
words of the song are artless and simple enough, and 
yet since first ‘‘ Sally ’’ was sung what other Sally 
has taken her place? The melody, too, is artless 
and simple enough, and yet it is always unmistak- 
ably the melody of ‘‘ Sally.”’ If any song writer 
of to-day could wed such simple and artless words 
with a tune equally simple and artless, but always 
unmistakably itself and no other tune, why, then 
his maid might live as long in the hearts of the Eng- 
lish people as Sally has lived. The conditions of our 
time do not favour the immortalization of Sallys. 
Our Sallys nowadays are mostly American, and 
the songs about them last about as long as 
a piece of chewing-gum. The fact is that 
nobody writing popular songs at the moment 
is writing sincerely, that indeed for many years 
nobody has been writing popular songs sincerely. It 
may be that the author of “ Sally ”’ only called her 


** Sally ’ because he wanted her to live in an alley, 
or it may be that he put her to live in an alley 
because he wanted her to be called Sally. It does 
not matter; he has managed to convince generation 
after generation that she was called Sally, and that 
she did live in their alley. It may be that a song 
like Daisy Bell will endure; but I doubt it, because 
I think that the accidental decorations of Daisy’s 
career like the bicycle made for two and the carriage 
will not have the power to stir the fancy of the 
future. Moreover, in the case of Daisy Bell the tune 
really is banal and never unmistakably itself. I 
think Daisy Bell is a fairly representative song of the 
last fifty years, which has stood revival with some 
success, to put up against Sally in our Alley, and 
will anybody back her to hold her own with pos- 
terity? However, there is much to be said for our 
correspondent’s contention. Sally in our Alley is 
nothing but a popular song of many years ago, and 
there is no reason why a popular song as good should 
not be written now, no reason whatever, except that 
the impulse to write songs is very nearly worn cut. 
They will go on being written, of course, and sung 
and printed and recorded, but they will be as im- 
permanent as most of the other products of this 
mediocre period. 

Following upon the contention of our correspon- 
dent that_pretending to enjoy Sally in our Alley was 
mere priggishness or snobbery, there was a letter in 
the May GraMopHONE from a correspondent who 
asked for help in arguing the superior claims of class- 
ical music over dance music. The contrast he made 
between classical music and dance music was not a 
very appropriate one. There are thousands of 
people whose only interest in dance music is of the 
kind they would give one of those exercisers which 
people put up in bathrooms. Dance music provides 
a rhythmic incentive to move their bodies about, 
which rhythmic incentive has no kind of relation to 
any enjoyment of abstract music. Our correspon- 
dent will be wasting his time in trying to convince 
such people that the Second Brandenberg Concerto is 
superior to I love to hold you in my arms at night 
(Fox-trot). The people he ought to be arguing 
with are those who do fancy that they enjoy music 
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for itself, provided they can hum the tune to them- 
selves almost before they have heard it. 

But even arguing with them is not really worth 
while, for, as I have said I know not how many times 
in these pages, the progress of musical taste depends 
in the long run on the amount of music one hears. I 
am, of course, excepting from this discussion those 
lucky people on whom the gods have bestowed a 
natural taste for what is musically best; but the 
ordinary man like myself must depend on the almost 
physical effect of repetition. We must have a 
surfeit of the bad before we begin to appreciate the 
best, and then we must be careful because we may 
find that our taste is becoming too good, so that 
we are left without enough even to satisfy our crav- 
ing, still less to surfeit it. The chief value of the 
gramophone to musical taste has lain in the power 
it has given us to repeat and repeat and repeat a 
piece of music until even if we only listened with half 
our ears it would gradually pierce our brains. 

The experience of a reader in India may throw 
some light on this question of developing taste, and 
I propose to quote some extracts from his interest- 
ing letter. 


There must be hundreds like myself who have always shied 
away from the very idea of “ classical’? music. On looking 
back for a dozen years or so I have come to the conclusion that 
the chief reason for us ordinary citizens funking classical music 
has been the attitude of some of the highbrow musicians. Far 
be it from me to suggest that these experts deliberately repel 
the uninstructed enquirer or aspirant in order to preserve their 
own superiority, but I do know that in my own case I have been 
deterred from even trying to tackle classical music by the fear 
that the effort would be wasted, as I have but little leisure to 
devote to studies other than those connected with my profes- 
sion. I have always felt that these Olympians look upon us 
musical ignoramuses much in the same way as a Pure Mathe- 
matician might regard a schoolboy struggling with quadratic 
equations . . . as much as to say: “ Ah, my boy, it means a 
lifetime of study and a natural aptitude to be able to understand 
and enjoy Real Music as We do.” But there are good 
“popular ’’ books on such abstruse subjects as modern 
Physics, and if a physicist can unbend sufficiently to allow those 
who have not had the privilege of a scientific training to enjoy 


the new world unfolded by him and his fellows, may not the ~ 


musicians allow us to share in their appreciation of the great 
musical works, even if we cannot understand the technical 
details of their construction? This superior attitude (perhaps 
I have been unfortunate, though) results in the ordinary man 
regretfully abandoning his aspirations, more especially as in 
most cases he has no guide to Parnassus, and has no idea how 
to start to appreciate music even when he wants to. 


I have said so much already about the _hieratic 
tendency of musicians that there is no need to en- 
large upon what our correspondent says. At the 
same time, we must beware of the prevailing tend- 
ency to destroy any kind of mystery. Literature 
has been nearly ruined by the notion that popular 
appreciation is important. There are few people 
who do not feel themselves qualified to criticise a 
novel and that Tom, Dick, and Harry should suppose 
themselves capable of doing this is retribution for 


the surrender which art made when it allowed such a 
formless and unconcentrated form of expression to 
represent the creative impulse of the time in litera- 
ture. Still, there is a modest and reverent mean 
between a slavish regard for the mumbo-jumbo of 
criticism and the snippety omniscience of this semi- 
educated age. Fools have always rushed in where 
angels feared to tread. But it has not been until 
to-day that these fools have gone skating about on the 
thinly veneered surface of their own folly. Our corre- 
spondent from India, however, is in no danger of 
thinking that he can teach Almighty God the A.B.C. 
This is how he continues : 


My gramophone has caused me to alter my outlook very 
considerably. I started entirely alone, and my early efforts to 
collect good records must seem funny or pathetic to those who 
have had the good fortune to have had their feet set on the 
right path at the commencement of their musical education, 
My first purchase of all was a very fortunate one: Coriot, 
Thibaud and Casals playing Schubert’s Trio (Op. 99) (one 
record a month). I liked this so much that I went on to uy 
a Mendelssohn Trio (Op. 66). This was quite different ; not 
so well recorded and rather disappointing to the novice, who, 
in his innocence, had thought the new purchase would be like 
the other, and by now well-known, work ; but in time I got 
to like this, and to realise that they suited different moods. 


In my own case it was Mendelssohn’s Trio in ] 
Minor Op.49 which was the gateway to enjoyin 
chamber music, and then it was not played bL 
Cortot, Thibaud and Casals, but by amateurs in 
drawing room many years ago. I had not heard 
that date the Schubert Trio. It was the Schuman: 
Piano Quintet which revealed for me the potentialits 
of the gramophone. But that was because I hap- 
pened to play the old Vocalion records of that before 
I played the old Vocalion records of the Schubert 
Trio. The Vocalion Company did great work for 
the gramophone, and they were unlucky in being 
pioneers. Both they and Columbia did a_ great 
deal more for chamber music in the old days than 
H.M.V., but yet, honour where honour is due, it was 
H.M.V. who were the first to give us a complete 
piece of chamber music without any cuts. That was 
Brahms’s Quartet in C, Op.51, No. 1. played, I think, 
by the Virtuoso Quartet; but it is no longer in the 
catalogue, and I hope we may soon expect an electric 
version. The C Minor Trio (Op.66) of Mendelssohn 
which our correspondent found disappointing after 
the Schubert Trio has never been a favourite of mine, 
and, being one of the first electrical recordings made 
by Columbia, it absolutely requires fibre needles to 
make it tolerable. 

To continue with our correspondent’s adventures: 

My next purchases were two “‘ snippets ’”’: the Lener quartet 
playing the Andante Cantabile from Tchaikovsky’s Op. I, 
and the Catterall quartet playing that from Beethoven’ 
Quartet Op. 18/5. At first my ear rejected the Beethoven # 
uninteresting, whereas I played the other over and over again; 
gradually, however, the more severe and simple piece captured 
me and whetted my appetite for more. If this was Beethoven, 
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so long regarded as hopelessly above the head of a non-musician, 
then he wasn’t half bad ; I would see if I liked other works of 
his as well as this. Opportunity was not long in coming: 
Beethoven’s 7th Symphony (Columbia, old recording) was 
ofiered to me in practically unplayed condition at about half 
cost price by an owner who “did not care for it.” AndsoI 
bore my acquisition home and settled down to enjoy what was 
an entirely new experience for me, a Symphony. Honestly, 
[ very nearly abandoned my quest at this point ; I was lost, 
utterly lost; mystified; this was not music, at least not 
music as I had known it up to then, and the album which I 
had carried home with so much excitement and high hopes 
was set aside as a disappointment: I was definitely off 
symphonies. 


[ am writing this article far from my library of 
records, but I suppose the Beethoven movement he 
refers to is the Theme and Variations from the 
Fifth Quartet. | Note the importance of compulsory 
repetition. Our adventurer’s library was small. 
He was compelled to try to get his money’s worth 
out of that Beethoven snippet, and in the end he 
began to like it well enough to contemplate a real 
attack on Beethoven. If I were asked what was 
the best Beethoven Symphony with which to begin 
I should probably recommend the Fifth, but I should 
always have supposed until now that the Seventh 
was an equally safe recommendation. It seems 
just as incredible to me as now it must be seeming 
(o our correspondent that anybody should he lost 
*mid the straightforward rhythms of the Seventh 
symphony. Fancy being mystified in that second 
ovement. Yet, I have no doubt that twenty 
years ago I should not have even taken the trouble 
1) be mystified by it. I should probably just have 
veen bored. 


Then T read a novel in which a gang of anarchists lightened 
their spare moments by playing music, notably a piece which 
the leader called the ‘‘ Unvollendete,” referring to it as 
“herrlich,” ‘‘-prachtvoll,” ‘“reitzend’” ... By chance this 
episode coincided with the issue by Columbia of the symphony 
in question, and remembering how I liked the trio, I took a 
chance and bought it. This was better! I played it through 
every day for weeks and then looked round for more Schubert ; 
I would stick to him, he seemed easier to “‘ get at,” and so I 
invested in the Death and the Maiden quartet, which was 
another success . . . Thus ended the first stage of a Pilgrim’s 
progress. 


I thought we should not be long before the Un- 
finished Symphony set about performing its time- 
honoured task of throwing open the gates of the 
main road to musical appreciation. Note that our 
correspondent played it through every day for weeks. 
He thought he was merely growing to understand 
and like more and more the Unfinished Symphony ; 
but all the while he was really laying the foundations 
for a much more massive edifice. The Death 
and The Maiden Quartet which he bought next was 
an immediate success, and I suppose he even liked 
the last movement, which to this day I myself find 
tiresome. At the back of his mind, however, he 
must have been conscious that Schubert was only a 
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preparation, for this is how his musical adventures 
continue; but let me intervene between them for a 
moment to point out the importance of the accident 
which led him to read a novel about the Unfinished 
Symphony. It was the gang of anarchists which in 
this case provided what I should like to provide by 
giving a piece of music a name— 


All the while, however, I had an urge to get at Beethoven, 
especially as this was his centenary year, and all the books and 
newspaper articles I read spoke of him in terms of the deepest 
reverence. Columbia had published all his Symphonies: I 
read and re-read the reviews in THE GRAMOPHONE, and, finally, 
on the strength of your reviewer’s favourable report on the 
8th, coupled with its low price, I bought this and was a devotee 
at once. Next the 5th, which lasted me for ebout a year, 
delighting and satisfying me so that I did not want to hear 
anything else; and then the Hroica and the Pastoral in close 
succession. Living alone, I played them in cycles, one every 
evening for weeks, and it has been amazing to me how these 
symphonies have grown on me; parts that I did not like on 
first playing have seemed gradually to unfold a meaning; I 
find myself attributing meanings and even words to many parts ; 
even the 7th, with no bass and with cruel cuts in it (it took me 
twenty playings to get the much mutilated Presto sorted out in 
the score) came in for a share of my affection, but always the 
5th has been my favourite. I play it now whenever I feel I 
need a tonic against depression, and I find that I can, as it were, 
‘feel’? whole pages of the music in my mind; as if I were 
singing silently to myself, though I cannot reproduce a note 
audibly. 


Now, we see the effect of merely playing over the 
Unfinished Symphony. Our correspondent has 
suffered a sea change into something rich and strange. 
He who had been unable to make head or tail of the 
Seventh Symphony now buys the Eighth and takes 
to it immediately. After that the Fifth, and after 
the Fifth the Third and the Sixth. So much Beet- 
hoven brings him back to the Seventh, but unfor- 
tunately he has a pre-electric version and probably it 
is the comparatively thin recording which leaves him 
still unenthusiastic over that glorious Symphony. 
But what a remarkable thing experience is and how 
seldom we seem to realize the way it works. When 
I first found myself engaged on Intelligence work 
during the war I was as little able to deal with an 
agent’s report of some suspicious individual or cir- 
cumstances as I should have been able to deal with 
a cuneiform inscription. I was as credulous of 
the most absurd tales as a savage. Yet by the time 
I had passed two years in reading such reports I 
could almost gauge their worth by the feel of the 
ink on the paper. It was a process of education 
which had been going on without my being aware of 
it, and this is exactly what happens to people who 


. listen to records of music : 


My one sorrow was that I had no one to share my pleasure ; 
and then, one day, I chanced upon a friend whom I had not 
seen for a dozen years and more, a friend whom I knew to be a 
musician. I let my enthusiasm go, and he came to hear my 
gramophone. Of course I played the 5th, and he smiled at my 
naif enthusiasm . . . then he sighed and said: “ You lucky 
devil! I wish I could discover Beethoven again.” 
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Since then I have enjoyed the thrill of introducing another 
non-musician to the Great One. It happened this way: we 
two were hacking idly along together, when our horses 
disturbed a quail. ... My friend said ‘‘ What’s that?” and 
I told him, adding casually that the bird’s call was exactly 
like Beethoven’s imitation of it in the Pastoral Symphony. 
This scrap of information caught his interest as he, like the rest 
of us, had never imagined the Great One stooping even to mimic 
birds to give a touch of reality to a sylvan scene. ‘‘ But he 
often did unbend,”’ I said, and quoted the ‘‘ peasants’ 
rejoicing ’’ from the same symphony and the alla danza tedesca 
from the Op. 130 Quartet as examples. He was so interested 
that he rode home with me and I played him a two hour pro- 
gramme of Beethoven, which I very diffidently give as it may be 
of interest to your expert readers. This is it :— 


1. The movement leading up to the bird calls in the Pastoral. 


‘ 


2. The storm and part of the “ peasants’ rejoicing ”’ from 
the same work. This delighted him so much that he asked for 
more, and so I played him the “ bit that excites me so much 
that I want to jump up and shout when I hear it”: this is 


3. The part in the 5th Symphony where the bass strings (and 
bassoon) go mad, leading on to the kettledrum bit, with the 
strings coming in one by one to the superbly worked up 
climax where the whole orchestra comes in with a soul-stirring 
crash. We played the Symphony out to its sublime end ; he 
refusing to let me stop at the end of that record. Then, as a 
contrast, we had : 


4. The Marche Funébre from the Erojca. Then silence for 
a while. To change the subject again I put on 


5. The Scherzo from the 8th; surely no more deliciously 
lighthearted a thing has ever been written : it is like champagne 
to me. 


6. To finish up I played the danza alla tedesca and then 
whole chunks of chamber music as a natural corollary, just to 
show that a few instruments could be as fine as the whole 
broadside that had first captivated him. 


7. and the Moonlight Sonata as a finale. 


It is interesting to read how much importance our 
correspondent attaches to sharing his pleasure in 
music. Since reading his remarks I have been try- 
ing to analyse my own attitude and have come to 
the reluctant conclusion that I have no particular 
desire to share my pleasure in music or rather that 
I have no particular desire to enjoy it in company. 
I do want everybody else to get what I get from the 
gramophone, though I do not particularly want to 
get it at the same time. But then I detest people’s 
reading aloud to me and am always amazed when 
they seem to enjoy my reading aloud to them. Our 
correspondent does not tell us if he has heard the 
Fifth Symphony played by an orchestra in a concert 
hall, but if he has not, let me assure him that the 
part in the Fifth Symphony where the bass strings 
go mad is almost as good to watch as to hear. To 
see those double-bass players gambolling like 


elephants is one of the great visual moments in music.- 


Beethoven must have had an immense sympathy 
with the double-bass player, for he gives them 
another of the great moments in music in the Ninth 
Symphony. I saw Koussevitzky conduct this at 
Queen’s Hall, and Koussevitzky who plays the 
double-bass himself treated the instrumentalists with 


an exquisite and enchanting courtesy that reminded 
me of nothing so much as of the prince in the fairy 
tale who gets off his horse to help the poor woman 
by the way side. Well, I hope that any readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE who still obstinately refuse to 
believe that they can enjoy good music will have 
been convinced that they can by the adventures of 
our correspondent. Look how far he has travelled 
along the path of good taste merely by not owning 
too large a collection of records and so being com- 
pelled to play what he has over and over again. 

I have not left space to say much about Radio 
this month, but the Metropolis Portable continues to 
behave itself except in one regard. Unfortunately 
one of the valves is rather loose in fitting into its 
sockets, and the result is it falls out every time the 
Portable makes a journey. ‘This is, of course, a 
mere accident, but it has taught me a lesson, which 
is to make sure in advance that all valves do fit 
securely, for I am not too nimble with my fingers, 
and the moment I touch a screw it turns as obsti- 
nate as a mule. Thus, unscrewing the apparatus 
and putting the valve back in its place is rather 
an undertaking. Reception was extremely good in 
Barra, almost too good on the evening I listened to 
Mrs. B. McCormick speaking from Washington. | 
can remember no speech since I was born which has 
filled me with such a profound gloom about the 
future of the world. To listen to that no doubt 
efficient lady estimating the power of the American 
woman in dollars was devastating to the imagination. 

On June 12th the London Editor and I visited St. 
Kilda and we found there unqualified praise of and 
gratitude for the magnificent service which the Ever 
Ready batteries had rendered throughout a sad 
winter. They had not failed once, and I am 
delighted to take this opportunity of testifying pub- 
licly to such an achievement. The chief complaint 
at St. Kilda was their ignorance of even the day’s; 
programme owing to the fact that the B.B.C. will} 
assume that all its listeners are within reach either} 
of the Radio Times or of daily newspapers. 

Surely. it would be possible after the Daily Service 
in the morning to give a brief résumé of what may be 
heard on the wireless, at any rate on the National 
wavelength. Another maddening omission of the 
B.B.C. is the failure to mention the name of 4 
speaker and his talk when he has finished. And this 
applies equally to music. There is not a single 
Continental station which is so inconsiderate of its 
listeners, and I do hope that this matter will receive 
serious attention from the authorities at Savoy Hill 
As things are at present, it simply means that every- 
body in the Hebrides is entirely ignorant of the pro 
grammes on Sunday and Monday, as the Radio 
Times never arrives until Tuesday in many parts, 
and of course, on St. Kilda not for months in winter. 


Compton MACKENZIE. 
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“The finest gramophone 
Store in Europe” 


(“ Key to London ’”’) 


ERVICE . « « « isa word which is very 


generously interpreted at Imhof House. There, 
unsparing services of a large staff of highly-trained 
experts are freely at your disposal. Moreover, 
Imhof House possesses facilities . . . resources 
. . . and stocks . . . unapproached by any other 
gramophone-radio house in the World. 


It is “Sound” policy to shop at Imhof House. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR COUNTRY AND OVERSEAS ORDERS. 
Every order is executed same day as received. 


GRAMOPHONES AND RADIO 


The mostcomprehensiveand mo Jern stocks 

of instruments of every type and kind. 

including Radio - Gramorhones, Elec rical 

Reproducers Automatic, Table ana Port- 

able gramophones— All mains and Portable 
Radio sets. 


ALFRED IMHOF. 


ENGLISH & FOREIGN RECORDS 


Incemparably the largest and most repre- 

sentative stocks, many of which are 

unobtainable elsewhere in Britain.. Every 

music lover should write or call for our 
special lists of records. 


Established 1845 


112-116 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 


(Two doors east of Tottenham Court Road) 


By appointment to 


’? Phone: Museum 5944-7 


H. M. The King of Spain 
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NEW GOLD LABEL SERIES | 
| Long Playing Record | 
( ALBERT CHEVALIER 

5122. MEMORIES 
| ( (Parts 1 & 2) | 
James Craig with Orchestra | 


THE BLUE JAYS 
(Love (Your Spell is Everywhere) (from 
5 1 23 })__ Film “ The Trespasser’ 
I’m Following You (from Film “ It's 
( a Great Life ”’) Fox-Trots, Vocal Chorus 
RANDOLPH SUTTON 
(with Cabaret Orchestra) 


( Drivin’ the Geese to Market 
5124. Make the World a Little Bit Happier 
( Fox-Trot Songs 





PARAMOUNT RHYTHM BOYS 
(with Vocal Chorus) 


( Stein Son¢ (Fenstead, Colcord) 
5134: nder a ‘Texas Moon (Fox-Trot 
( from Film “ Under a Texas Moon’’) 





HAL BROWN (The Subdued Songster) 
with Orchestral Accompaniment 


( Molly Waltz Song 
5126. Moanin’ For You Blues Ballad 
(Both from Film ‘‘ The Grand Parade ’’) 





WALTER BARKER 
( Tentivy (W. Barker) Burlesque Hunting 


Ss 
5127 | senate (W. Barker) Burlesque Sailor 
Song 





TEN INCH 








































NEW GOLD LABEL SERIES 
| Long Playing Record | 
| ( Vocal Excerpts from | 
5133; LILAC TIME (Schubert) 
| ( (Parts 1 & 2) | 
| Savoy Light Opera Singers & Piayers 


METROPOLITAN POLICE BAND 

(W. Division) 
Condr.: H. A. Broughton 
(Marche Militaire (Schubert) 
March of the Prophets (Grand Corona 
it tion March) (Meyerbeer 


Coon 


5128. 





SCALA SALON ORCHESTRA 


Selection of Chopin Melodies (arr 
5129: G. H. Clutsam) (as included in the 
{ Romantic Operetta ‘‘ Damask Rose ’’) 

Parts 1 and 2 


SCALA CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


5125 {Selections from ‘Here Comes the 
\ Bride" (A. Schwartz) Parts « and 2 





WILFRID HUDSON (Tenor) (with Violin, 
Cello and Piano Accompaniment 


(At Dawning (N. Eberhart, C. Wakefield 


5 1 3 1 }_ Cadman) 
Love’s Coronation (W. Sutcliffe, F. 
( Aylward) Songs 





JEAN MARCU (Violin) (with Piano Accomp.) 
(Recorded in Roumania) 
Canzonetta (A. Ambrosio) 

5132 { Chant Hindou (Rimsky-Korsakov, 

Kreisler) 








2: 


OBTAINABLE FROM LEADING DEALERS and from 


EDISON BELL, LIMITED 


169 REGENT STREET, W.1 


CHROMIC “NEEDLES MAKE GOOD RECORDS BETTER 
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GRAMOPHONE CELEBRITIES 
XXVII. Pablo Casals 
By M. B. STANFIELD 





a curious hush falls over the conversation, a 

special note, almost of reverence, creeps into 
the voices. Musical opinion from London to Vienna, 
New York to Budapest, has but one place to give this 
master ’cellist whom Kreisler himself has called *‘the 
King of the Bow,”’ this quiet, unassuming man who 
—entirely by his own courage, 
perseverance and genius—has 
not only revolutionised the 
technique of his own chosen 
instrument, but has founded 
one of the finest orchestras in 
Southern Europe and _ has 
brought music, in its highest 
form, to the lives of all his 
countrymen. 

He was born at Vendrell, in 
Catalonia, at the end of - 
December, 1876. His father, 
Carles Casals, the village organ- 
ist, was a most gifted teacher, 
and from. him young Paulito, 
as he was called, learned sing- 
ing and sol feggio when little 
more than a baby. At the 
age of six he began to compose 
and to play piano, organ and 
violin. It was not until he 
was eleven that he first heard 
the ’cello at some chamber 
music concerts in Vendrell. 
Tremendously impressed, he 
persuaded his father to buy 
him an instrument, and a few months later he left 
for Barcelona, to study with José Garcia at the Muni- 
cipal School of Music. Casals’ marvellous progress in 
every direction attracted the attention of Albeniz, on 
Whose advice the lad proceeded to Madrid, from 
where, after two years of hard work, he went 
to Brussels and Paris to complete his studies. 
During all this time the Casals family, a large 
one, was not well off; Carles Casals was forced 
to stay at his post at Vendrell and it was 
the boy’s mother who accompanied him on his 
travels. Life in the large cities was expensive, 
and throughout his student days he was constantly 
taking engagements at cafés and theatres, whilst 
Dofia Pilar Casals, a most devoted and_ unselfish 
mother, sacrificed every personal comfort to make a 
home for her gifted son. 


E ABLO CASALS . At the sound of his name 





PABLO CASALS 


On his return from Paris, although still in his 
teens, Casals was appointed Professor at the 
Municipal School in Barcelona in succession to Garcia. 
His reputation grew rapidly, private teaching and 
engagements in churches multiplied, concert work 
in other parts of Spain and Portugal followed. He 
founded a string quartet with Crickboom, formed a 
Chamber Music association 
with Granados, played by 
Royal Command at_ the 
Spanish and Portuguese 
Courts, and received decor- 
ations from Queen Cristina, 
who had taken. the greatest 
interest in him since boyhood. 

At the end of three years he 


determined to seek his  for- 
tune farther afield. Armed 
with an introduction to 


Lamoureux, he went to Paris, 
and after one audition the 
famous conductor engaged 
him for the opening concert 
of the season. His success 
was phenomenal. Contrary 
to all precedent, Lamoureux 
immediately re-engaged him 
as soloist with the same 
orchestra two months later 
and this second concert 
served to magnify his first 
triumph. From that time 
onwards he has travelle:| 
extensively, in Europe and 
America, giving concerts everywhere, delighting the 
most critical audiences in the world, and establishing 
the reputation which makes his name so_ illustrious 
to-day. 

Strangely—and rather be it said to our sorrow—- 
recognition came slower in England than on the 
Continent, and it was not until 1909, at the series of 
** Classical Concerts’? at the Bechstein (now 
Wigmore) Hall, that the complete realisation of 
his art became apparent to the London public. 
Since then Casals has appeared repeatedly as soloist 
at the concerts of the Royal Philharmonic Society 
(who presented him with their Beethoven Gold 
Medal in 1911), and with the London Symphony 
Orchestra and the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, play- 
ing the great concerti in a way that has made them 
quite his own. His performances in the ’cello 
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sonatas of Beethoven and Brahms are equally unique 
and memorable, as his recording of the Beethoven 
variations with Alfred Cortét show (H.M.V. DA 
915,916). A classicist in style, with flawless tech- 
nique, the spiritual beauty of Casals’ renderings are 
enhanced by an undercurrent of deep emotion. The 
fundamental principles of all his art are simplicity 
and sincerity ; everything he plays sounds perfectly 
natural and easy; each phrase is moulded so that 
every note forms an exquisitely proportioned part of 
the whole. 

Cellistically, perhaps Casals’ greatest achievement 
is his playing of the Bach unaccompanied suites. He 
discovered a copy quite by chance when only twelve 
and a half. For ten years he practised them daily 
and it was only at the age of 25 that he first played 
one in public. Before then, no one, not even 
Joachim, had performed unaccompanied suites in 
their entirety ; their place in to-day’s repertoire is 
wholly due to Casals, who has made a world-wide 
public understand their noble structure, realise that 
they are masterpieces, warm, human, alive. As 
yet Casals has not recorded any of these suites, but 
the Toccata (H.M.V. DB 1067) with its glorious 
sonority, majesty and depth, will give gramophone 
listeners an idea of the epic quality of his Bach 
interpretations. On the other side of the record 
Casals is revealed as the true Spaniard in a delightful 
Granados ‘‘ Intermezzo.’’ | Other records show his 
wide range of musical sympathies and the charm and 
delicate care he bestows on everything he plays. 

Chamber music has always had an especial appeal 
for Casals, and his colleagues have _ included 
Paderewski, Kreisler, Bauer, and nearly all the 
finest musicians of his day. The most permanent of 
all his musical associations has proved to be the trio, 
founded in the early part of their careers, by himself, 
Alfred Cortot and Jacques Thibaud. The perfor- 
mances that these three friends give the world are un- 
surpassable. Their gramophone records of the 
Haydn No. 1, Schubert B flat, Beethoven B flat, 
Mendelssohn D minor and Schumann D minor trios 
are amongst the triumphs of recording, so vital, so 
rich in tone-colour, and with such wonderful finesse 
of ensemble playing. 

In 1914 Casals married Susan Metcalfe, a most 
artistic concert singer, at whose recitals Casals often 
acts as a brilliant and sympathetic pianoforte accom- 
panist. 

Another branch of music to engage his attention 
was teaching. He lectured and held master classes 
each year at the Ecole Normale de Musique in Paris 
and only gave this up when his work at Barcelona 
engrossed all his leisure. 

It was his ambition, when even quite young, to bring 
music into the lives of his fellow Catalans; for years 
it was his great regret that there was no permanent 
orchestra in Barcelona. Unfortunately the story of 
the foundation of the Orquestra Pau Casals is too 


long to relate here; it is a tale of a fight against 
almost insurmountable obstacles and prejudices, only 
overcome by Casals’ personal courage and persever- 
ance in the face of every conceivable difficulty. The 
amount of time, strength and money that this 
struggle cost him, only he could tell. To-day the 
orchestra is among the most famous in Southern 
Europe. Led by his brother, the members meet 
almost daily for rehearsal and Casals spends months 
of each year working with them. Some _ idea 
of their playing may be gathered from the 
splendid accompaniment to the Brahms Double 
Concerto (H.M.V. DB 1811—1814) in which Cortit is 
conducting and Casals and Thibaud playing the solo 
parts. Of all Casals’ ’cello recording, this is perhaps 
the finest. As a conductor, Casals is no stranger in 
England. He has several times been in charge of the 
London Symphony Orchestra, and has conducted 
their record of the Brahms-Haydn Variations and Beet- 
hoven’s ‘‘Coriolan’’ overture (H.M.V. D1876—1878). 
Excellent as these performances have been, he rises 
to still greater heights when conducting his own 
orchestra, and his magnificent records of Beethoven’s 
Ist and 4th Symphonies (Swiss H.M.V. and H.M.V. 
D1725—1728) help gramophone listeners to realise 
the marvellous standard of orchestral playing he has 
created in Barcelona. 

With the formation of his orchestra, Casals would 
not rest content. There was another project on 
which he had set his heart: the foundation of a 
Music Club for the working classes. This association, 
which he succeeded in establishing, now numbers 
many thousands. The members are all workers, the 
annual subscriptions about 4s., and artists come from 
far and wide to play at the bi-weekly concerts. 

Amid these pre-occupations, Casals has little time 
for composition, and his only recent work performed 
in this country has been the ‘* Sardana ”’ for massed 
*celli, written for the students of the London Violon- 
cello School of which Casals is patron. Based on the 
Catalan national dance, it is a most interesting work, 
rhythmically and harmonically, while the part-writ- 
ing, sometimes for 16 voices, is superb. A record of it 
by some picked ’cellists of the L.V.S. under John 
Barbirolli has been released in Spain. 

Despite the homage paid him, Casals remains 
modest and unaffected. He is a man of wide culture, 
many interests and great charm; his generosity is 
proverbial and he is full of sympathy and apprecia- 
tion for others. His friends range from his com- 
rades at the village school in Vendrell to the greatest 
men and women of the day. It is typical of him 
that, after Fidelio on the final night of the 
Vienna Beethoven Centenary (at which festival 
Casals had played at two concerts and conducted a 
symphony at a third), he was applauding fully ten 
minutes after the performance had ended, and was 
amongst the last to leave the Opera House. 


M. B. S. 
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GALLIPOLI MEMORIES OF 
COMPTON MACKENZIE 


By ORLO WILLIAMS 


Compton Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Gallipoli Memories ”’ 

I have no accurate means of computing: but, 
if | may judge by my own weariness of the greeting : 
“Oh, hullo! I’ve just been reading all about you! ” 
or alternatively : ‘* I’m quite tired of reading all about 
you! *’, I should say that most 
of the polite world has read the 
delightful, and accurate, book 
which my old friend did me the 
honour to dedicate to me. It 
occurred to me that I might well 
repay him in kind by dedicating 
an article to him; and, since he 
has publicly proclaimed me 
* nearly infallible ’? about such 
things as I know, he will be de- 
barred from demurring in any 
way to what I say about him. 
This privileged position I shall 
exploit discreetly but firmly, 
even to the extent of revealing to 
an astonished public that the 
dear fellow’s vivid memory of 
walking to the village of Pa- 
naghia and back with me, my 
* longlegs *’ and all, receives no 
support from my own diary, 
which records that I took a walk 
alone that evening in precisely 
the opposite direction. Lest this 
revelation should entirely sap the reader’s confi- 
dence in Compton Mackenzie’s fidelity to fact, I 
hasten to add that the only other particular in which 
I catch him tripping is in the matter of Mr. H. G. 
Wells’s ** Boon.’’ This volume, so far from reposing 
at the bottom of the Aegean Sea, reposes in my own 
bookshelf, having been handed on to me by Compton 
Mackenzie himself. These, however, are small inac- 
curacies beside the essential truth of his vivid personal 
portraits. To me, who lived among them even longer 
than he did, the portraits of George Lloyd, Deedes, 
Keeling (whom we called ‘‘ the idle ’’), ‘** Wardie,”’ 
Val Braithwaite and many others bring back faces 
and voices and idiosyncrasies with extraordinary 
sharpness. 

And what did they all think of Compton Mac- 
kenzie? My diary for June 8th, 1915, contains the 
entry: ‘* X. tells me he thinks Monty a most delight- 
ful person.”? X., who was a regular soldier and a 


H OW. many thousands of people have read 





THE EpITor IN 1915 


staff officer, was not alone in this opinion; and I 
hope that readers will not misunderstand me when I 
say that the immediate popularity of our friend, a 
distinctly unusual kind of person, on that G.H.Q. 
staff was to me a surprise, though gratifying. The 
typical war-book of to-day seems to be written chiefly 
by those whose active experi- 
ences of the war began, at 
earliest, in 1916. By that time 
the fact that it was a war of 
peoples rather than of armies had 
become established ; the regular 
soldier was already being 
swamped by the’ temporary. 
People have forgotten that, early 
in 1915, things were very dif- 
ferent, even in a somewhat 
motley host like the Dardanelles 
Army. In that host, indeed, 
owing to the inclusion of the 
Royal Naval Division, men of 
talent and repute in civil life 
served from the beginning, but 
the staffs, at first, were almost 
wholly composed of regular sol- 
diers. Churchill, our camp com- 
mandant (a Yeoman), one of the 
A.D.C. s and I were the only non- 
regulars in the party who started 
with Sir Ian Hamilton; it was a 
thoroughly pre-war type of staff, 
and one might always wonder how far originality 
would be welcome in such a society. 

Now, on March 22nd, on board the Franconia, as 
my diary records: “ I had tea at the General’s table. 
Introduced the subject of Sinister Street, of which he 
is reading Vol. II. Sir Ian said he knew Monty, and 
when I told him he had tried for a commission in 
Egypt, he told me at once to write to him and tell 
him that, if he would get into communication with 
Eddy Marsh and be sent out as a Marine or what not, 
he would give him a job.’’ I did not take the Chief 
at his word, thinking it imprudent to awake hopes in 
Mackenzie’s breast on the strength of a tea-table con- 
versation. But Sir Ian did not forget, and when he 
asked me a second time to send the message, I wrote 
the letter with which ‘‘ Gallipoli Memories ”’ begins. 
And then, I may say, I forgot all about it. Too 
many things happened. The Dardanelles force went 
to Egypt and back again, the great attack was pre- 
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pared and launched, the Battle of the Beaches 
gloriously but not decisively occurred, our troops 
were rather precariously dug in at Helles and Anzac, 
German submarines had been heard of, and G.H.Q. 
was still discontentedly afloat, after a wildly comic 
attempt to land at Tenedos, on board the bad ship 
Arcadian. It was the middle of May. We rode in 
Kephalos Bay, Imbros, and the shores of that soon 
to be busy island were still virgin of tents and 
latrines. Telegrams almost tragic in tone were pass- 
ing between Sir Ian and Lord Kitchener, and we 
bottled-up officers were suffering from emotional re- 
action and incipient liver, when on the 19th there 
appeared from a torpedo boat the strange but cheery 
apparition in an excessively short men’s tunic, which 
turned out to be Compton Mackenzie, too original 
even to join a staff without getting shipwrecked on 
the way, as he has inimitably described, in company 
with the correct and horrified Kenny and a few 
** details.”’ I was very glad to see him, as the full- 
ness of my subsequent diarising would show: the 
entries nearly all concern our conversations, which 
did not concern the war at all. Still, there was, in 
a sense, my responsibility. I record gratefully that 
“he had more kit than I expected,’ besides the 
spare drill tunic that was a relic of Tel-el-Kebir, as 
though I was happy to be spared the pain of intro- 
ducing, not merely a noted novelist, but a completely 
naked officer to such men as Aspinall, Fuller, Val and 
the C.G.S. himself, a highly regular and rather 
choleric soldier. 

You see, it was some years since I had seen much 
of Mackenzie, but my memories went vividly enough 
back to those Burford days—enshrined in the novel 
** Guy and Pauline,’’ of which a General Staff in the 
field so surprisingly read and commented on the 
proofs—and made me, possibly, diffident of a military 
impersonation on our versatile friend’s part, as 
Henry James might have put it. In those days, 
when he roamed about the Cotswold lanes in sky- 
blue Harris tweed, with Christopher Stone pushing 
a refractory motor-bicycle in the rear, and a shaggy 
sheep dog in attendance, and when, should I call at 
Lady Ham cottage, I might well find them both 
engaged in an endless dispute with Logan Pearsall 
Smith as to whether ‘‘ Love in the Valley ” had or 
had not the authentic organ note of English poetry, 
he did not appear marked out for military duties. 

Yet any trepidation that I may have felt was 
quite unnecessary. Compton Mackenzie might have 
arrived in a blanket, with Indian feathers in his hair, 
and yet he would have had them all, as the saying is, 
eating out of his hand in half an hour. What they 
could not resist—Dawnay, Aspinall, Val and the rest 
—was the intensely sensitive personality instinctively 
rather than deliberately answering the demand of 
the occasion, reaching out and winning them exactly 
as they asked, unconsciously, to be won. They would 
have said he was so * amusing,” or that his inimit. 
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ably told stories won their hearts; but the process 
ating reader of ‘* Gallipoli Memories ’’ may easily 
realise. To me, a detached observer, Compton Mac. 
kenzie’s impact on the staff was a most interesting 
thing to watch; and my memories of those last weeks 
in the Arcadian and of our dusty camp upon the 
island. invariably assume his presence, if not always 
as a fleshly figure, as a vital humanising element that 
leavened with satirical humour or sheer light-hearted 
enjoyment of his experiences the monotonous round 
of our restricted life. The actual episodes that he has 
told, the figures he has so sharply etched, it would 
be futile for me to blur in retelling, as it would be 
impossible for me to convey the comic power with 
which he would, for instance, rejoice our weary spirits 
in relating the famous going to ground of the VIIIth 
Corps staff in fear of Ashmead Bartlett or in imitat- 
ing, as he did upon that extraordinary evening of 
waiting for news of the Suvla attack, poor ‘*‘ Wardie ” 
trying to ward off the persistent George Lloyd. 

We were the poorer when he began his peregrina- 
tions among the islands. His appearances at G.H.Q. 
became rarer and rarer. He would turn up by chance, 
at night, out of some sluggish drifter, full of hilarious 
stories, if well, and more than once, as my diary 
records, in excruciating pain from colic and neuritis, 

last view of him, till after the war had ended, was 

#in’ Athens, the September of that year, when I had 
goné* down in the Imogene on twenty-four hours’ 
leave. He drove me to the Parthenon, as a photo- 
graph reminds me, with his young body-servant in 
all the fluffed-out petticoats of an Evzone sitting on 
the box. And later that evening, after dining out 
at Kephisia with our hospitable Ambassador, Colonel 
Curling and I met him by appointment in the huge 
and.dreary Café Panhellénique. It was one of the 
fields of his professional, in fact of his military, 
duties : to me how dreary a field! My word, I shall 
never forget that awful salt beer, nor the appalling 
good fellowship of our British naval missioners, nor 
the utter hideousness of a lady called Jeanne who 
passed the time of night—such a long time, too—with 
us, nor the indefatigable liveliness of your editor till 
two-thirty in the morning. I tottered back to a 
hotel, utterly exhausted, with an American journalist 
named Hebben. Compton Mackenzie, I believe, con- 
tinued his intelligence duties till Athens, if ever, went 
to bed. But never mind. Next day he came back 
to Imbros, on a visit, for the last time. The wind 
blew, the Imogene was lively; not so your editor, 
who was desperately sea-sick, while I was not. And 
now it all seems both a long time ago and very recent, 
as I thought one night last summer when, among Soho 
chimney-pots, his melodiously nostalgic voice read 
to me passages from that past life of ours, so unex- 
pected, even now so unbelievable ; and a single candle 


tat far more deep and subtle than that, as a pene- 
t 


flame flickered between us, as it had flickered in those 


fly-blown tents. Orvv WILLIAMS. 
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BACH 


Sonata in D minor for Violin only 
(Including “Chaconne’’) 


Adolf Busch. H.M.V. Complete on 3 12-in. 
records. £1. 5. 6. 





BERLIOZ 
Overture “ Beatrice and Benedict” 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra under Dr. 
Kopsch. Polydor. One 12-in. record. 
£0. 4. 6. 


BORODINE 
Quartet in D 


Poltronieri Quartet. Columbia. Complete on 3 
12-in. records. £0. 19. 6. 


CHABRIER 
Féte Polonaise 


French Symphony Orchestra under Pierre 
Monteux. H.M.V. One 12-in. record. 
£0. 6. 3. 


Our Monthly Foreign Record List is now issued in a new form, con 
our name is not already on our 
We hold full wd of Columbia, Decca, 


CTION OF SO 
RECENT FORE, 


MAIL ORDERS.—Great attention is given to every order going through the post. Customers can be assured of receiving new records. 


taining 
List, write now for this new list and all future issues 
.M.V. and Par! iophone Records, and full 
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DEBUSSY 
La plus que lente 
Fardins sous la pluie 


Mme. Long (“ Erard” Grand). Columbia. One 
12-in. record. £0. 6. 6. 


SCHUMANN 
(a) Schneeglockchen (6) Der Nussbaum 
(c) Er ist’s (d) Auftrage 
Elizabeth Schumann, Soprano, with piano 


accompaniment. H.M.V. One 12-in. record. 


£0. 6. 6. 


SMETANA 
“Ma Vilast” Cycle 


Bohemian Philharmonic Orchestra under Talich. 
H.M.V. Complete on 10 12-in. records 
(Album). £3. 2. 6. 


VERDI 


Requiem Mass 


Soloists, Chorus and Orchestra of La Scala 
Theatre, Milan. H.M.V. Complete on to 
12-in. records. £3. 5.0. 


a supplementary list of all foreign records issued to date. 
range of instruments by “x *y finest makers. 
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“His Masters Voice Records 





Amelita Galli-Curci 


Galli-Curci. Clavelitos (Carnations) — 
Estrellita (Little Star) (In Spanish)—Russian 
Nightingale Song (In English) DA1095, 6/- 
McCormack. A fairy story by the fire 
(Film ‘* Song o' my Heart’’) — Now sleeps 
the crimson petal DAIII11, 6/- 
A pair of blue eyes —I feel you near me 
(Both from the Film “Song o' my Heart’’) 

DAI1113, 6/- 
Bob MacGimsey (Harmony Whistling). 
Mother Machree—Sweet Adeline B3329, 3/- 


Peter Dawson. The darlin’ girl from 
Clare — 'Tis I B3410, 3/- 
Essie Ackland. o dry those tears — 
Good-bye C1885, 4/6 
Paul Robeson. Hail de Crown — 
Exhortation B3409, 3/- 
Patrick Waddington. Just like ina 


- story book — I'm in the market for you 


(Both from the Film ‘* High Society Blues”’) 
B3432, 3/- 
As long as the windows (From the English 
Version of the ‘‘ Folies Bergere"’ Revue) — 
Why do you suppose B3440, 3/- 
Lilian Davies. I feel you near me — 
A pair of blue eyes (Both from the a * Song 
o’ my Heart’’) B3434, 3/- 
“C. B. Cochran's 1930 Revue.” 
C1920, 46. “Sunny Side Up” — “The 


Love Parade ” —Vocal Gems by Light 
Opera Company C1895, 4/6 
Stuart Robertson. Spring Sorrow — 
Trottin’ to the Fair — I have twelve oxen 

B3411, 3/- 
My Sword and I— Ma Belle (Both from 
“The Three Musketeers”) B3442, 3/- 





Welcome Lewis. A darn fool woman 
like me — Watching my dreams go by (Bot 
from the Film **She couldn't sav No’’)B3443, 3/- 
Chorus and Orchestra of the 


State Opera, Berlin (Conducted 
by Dr. Leo Blech). Jagerchor (Huntsmen’s 
Chorus) (“Der Freischutz’’)—Matrosenchor 
(Sailor’s Chorus) (“Die Fliegende ne? a 
(In German) 7, 4/6 
Wish Wynne. A Cockney ae at the 
Cinema—There’s always something B3349, 3/- 
Walter Glynne. 1 pitch my lonely 
caravan — Where my caravan has rested 
B3412, 3/- 
John Boles. It happened in Monterey 
— Song of the Dawn (Both from the Film 
‘* King of Jazz”) B3456, 3/- 
Betty Balfour. We're uncomfortable— 
Back to Gay Paree (Both from the -. = og 
Brat”’) 1, 3}- 
Johnny Marvin. Lazy res: le 
— Melancholy B3452, 3/- 


INISTIRUMENITAL 
Casals. Nocturne in E Flat Major (Chopin) 
— Prelude (Chopin) DB966, 8/6 
Kreisler. Deep in my heart dear (‘‘ The 
Student Prince’’) — Indian Love Call (‘* Rose 
Marie ’’) DA785., 6/- 
Del Staigers (Cornet) with Gold- 
man’s Band. Carnival of Venice — 
Napoli B3425, 3/- 
Cedric Sharpe Sextet. 0 lovely 
night — Chanson Napolitaine B3429, 3/- 
Edward O’Henry (Cinema Organ). 
You're always in my arms — Rio Rita (Both 
from the Film ‘‘ Rio Rita’’) B3433, 3/- 
Raie da Costa. * High Society Blues” 
—Medley — Cryin’ for the Carolines (Film 
“* Spring is Here’’) B3450, 3/- 
“ Rio Rita "— Medley — “ No, No, Nanette” 
—Medley B3441 3/- 
Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Crawford 
(Cinema Organ Duet). Stein Song and 
Jesse Crawford Cinema Organ). Ah! 
sweet mystery of life B3462, 3/- 
Rhapsody in Blue (Gershwin) B3435, 3/- 
Phil Baker (Accordion). Humming a 
song of love — Happy days are here again 
(Film ‘‘ Chasing Rainbows ') B3438, 3/- 
Mark Hambourg. Hungarian Rhap- 
sody, No. 12 (Liszt) C1891, 4/6 
La plus que Lente—Valse (Debussy) — Valse 
in A Mincr, Op. 34, No. 2 (Chopin) C1892, 4/6 
Reginald Foort (Cinema Organ). I'm 
in the market for you — Eleanor (Both from 
the Film “ High Society Blues ”) B3455, 3/- 
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“ A Visit to the Zoo” 


Here is an interesting record which 
will appeal particularly to Children. 
It gives a most realistic reproduction 
of many iamiliar Animals. B3449, 3/- 


ORICHESTRAL 


Philharmonic-Symphony Or. 


chestra of New York (Conducted by 
Arturo Toscanini). Symphony No. 35 in D 
Major (The “Haffner’’) (Mozart)—“Orpheus” 
—Dance of the Blessed Spirits (Gluck) 
D1782-4, 6/6 each 


Jack Hylton and His Orchestra. 
Medley of Chappell Ballads C1846, 4/6 


Webster Booth and London 
Palladium Orchestra 


Princess Elizabeth and 
London Palladium Orchestra 


(Conducted by Richard Crean). 
Patriotic Medley B3448, 3/- 


** Maid of the Mountains ’’—Selection 


C1881, 4/6 


New Light Symphony Orchestra. 
Irish Rhapsody C1889, 4/6 


Marek Weber and His Orchestra. 
“ Geisha "—Selection C1918, 4/6 
Hello! 1930 — (Potpourri of Tunes of 1930) 

B3431, 3/- 











Berlin State Opera Orchestra. 
“A Midsummer Night's Dream "—Overture 
— Wedding March (Mendelssohn) 

C1883-4, 4/6each 


The Band of H.M. Coldstream 


Guards (Conducted by Captain R. G, Evans). 


“Les Cloches de Corneville’’—Selzction 
C1880, 4/6 


International Concert Orchestra. 
Sari— Waltz (From the Operetta ‘‘ Sari’’) — 
Waltz Dream (Strauss) C1882, 4/6 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Conducted by Professor Robert Heger). 
“ Feuersnot "—Love Scene (R, Strauss) 
C1841, 4/6 


Salon Orchestra. I'm a dreamer,aren’t 
we all (Film ‘‘Sunny Side Up”) — The 
perfect song B3436, 3/- 


Reginald King and His Orch. 
“Song o’ my Heart "—Selection C1919, 4/6 


Kiriloff's Balalaika Orchestra. 
Potpoyrri of Waltzes Ci917, 4/6 





DANICE) OIRCIHESTRIAS 


Jack Hylton. 
Amy — Oh! what a silly place to kiss a girl 
B5836, 3/- 
Song of the Dawn—It happened in Monterey 
(Both from the Film * King of Jazz’’) B5838, 3/- 
Why — Cross your fingers—Medley (Both 
from ‘* Sons o' Guns "’) B5839, 3/- 
Ro-Ro-Rollin’ along (Film “ Near the Rain- 
bow’s End’’)—Lazy Lou'siana Moon B5840, 3/- 
A cottage for sale — They all fall in love 
(Film ‘‘ Battle of -Paris’’) B5841, 3/- 
Ragamuffin Romeo — Happy Feet o from 
the Film ‘‘ King of Jazz"’) 3, 3/- 
Ambrose. 
Lazy Lou’siana Moon—A bench in the park 
(Film ‘‘ King of Jazz’’) B5842, 3/- 
Marek Weber. 
Leila — Women love to cry B5830, 3/- 


New Mayfair. 
Blue Pacific Moonlight — Wedding in the 
Ark (Vocal Refrain by Leonard Henry) 85832, 3/- 


Ted Fiorito. 


Hangin’ on the garden gate and 
Rudy Vallee and His Connecticut 


Yankees. Gypsy Dream Rose B5831, 3/- 
Stein Song — Love made a gypsy out of me 


834, 3/- 

The High Hatters. 
Leave it that way—Dust (Both from the Film 
‘Children of Pleasure ’’) B5833, 3/- 
Hilo Hawalian. 
Down the River of Golden Dreams and 
Philip Spitaliny. The one I love just 
can't be bothered with me B5835, 3/- 
Victor Arden-Phil Ohman. 
It’s you I love—Why (Both from ‘‘ Sons o’ 

B5837, 3/- 


Arturo Toscanini 


eatahahnidahitediad all 


i} from Mid-June and 1" July lists 
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Cempton Mackenzie in 


THE SUNDAY PICTORIAL. 


“I do really think it is a fine 
achievement to be able to produce 
a set of 2/- records, of which a 
hardened creature like myself 
can mention nearly every one 
with a word of genuine apprecia- 
tion.” 


THE DANCING TIMES. 


“ Piccadilly Records — extra- 
ordinary value is found in these 
capital discs which, by the way, 
are retailed at a_ particularly 
moderate outlay; how they can 
produce them at the price is a 
matter of amazement... .” 


MUSIC DEALER. 


“Piccadilly Records, Ltd., have, 
inspired by their success, issued 
a first supplement of ‘Celebrity’ 
records to retail at 2/- each. 
These are 10-inch, and are un- 
doubtedly worthy of their title. 
We have had the opportunity of 
trying over some of the operatic 
and vocal recordings of the new 
series, and we are frankly 
delighted with their tone. and 
quality... .” 










The Ideal Combination 


Piccadilly Records, Ltd., 12a, Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 





— 
the, 


rr 


MANCHESTER DAILY 

DISPATCH. 
“A carefully selected range of 
artists has been made by the 
Piccadilly Company for their new 
Celebrity Series of records, which, 
judging from the first series, are 
good: value for the money, 
namely, 2/-.” 


GRAMOPHONE CRITIC. 
“Piccadilly Celebrity Series—this 
new series of Piccadilly Records 
has speedily found a place in the 
record world, and we hear mest 
pleasing eulogies on all sides as to 
the merits of these records... . 
these eulogies are deserved.” 


YORKSHIRE EVENING 
NEWS. 
“ Piccadilly Records maintain the 
high standard set up in the new 
Celebrity Series, which are won- 
derful value at 2/-.” 
BRADFORD TELEGRAPH 
& ARGUS. 

Ho effort has been spared to 

intain the high standard which 
has been achieved by this Com- 
pany, and the latest issue contains 
records of outstanding merit... . 
A substantial achievement in the 
way of the production of gramo- 
phone records of high-class music 
at a low price is the Piccadilly 
Celebrity Series, a further issue of 
which is now on sale. At a cost 
of 2/- per ten-inch double-sided 
record, the selection and 
quality is remark- 





LIVERPOOL POST & 
MERCURY. 

“These little 10-inch records, at 
prices which should commend 
them, are very well turned out. 
The light orchestral numbers and 
salon pieces are as good as one 
could wish in their kind.” 


MUSIC TRADES REVIEW. 


“ Piccadilly Celebrity —The second 
release of this new series con- 
firms the excellent opinion which 
we formed of the first. Surface 
and recording are alike excellent, 
and the programme is of choice 
musical quality... .” 


LANCASTER GUARDIAN. 


“ Particularly pleasing is the latest 
issue of Piccadilly Records . . . 
and we are convinced that these 
latest recordings of the Indian 
Love Lyrics are the best that can 
be offered to the Public.” 


READING MERCURY. 


“Excellent vocal and instrumental 
music is provided in the Celebrity 
Series, which at 2/- each, ought 
to become very popular.” 


Picnics, riverside parties and 
beach parties are all the rage. 
Now is the time to stock these 
amazing Piccadilly Records. 
Make sure you are ready for the 
big demand which has already 
begun for these popular 2/- 
records. 
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THE GRAMOPHONE AND THE SINGER 


(Continued) 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


Old Friends at 


HEN the Italian season begins at the Royal 
Opera there are always notable changes on 


both sides of the curtain. The German ele- 
ment dissolves into thin vapour; Wotan and his en- 
tourage cease from troubling; the Valkyries and the 
Gibichungs are at rest for another year ; the ‘“‘Fleder- 
miuse ”’ have fled back to their native soil, and the 
tones of the Viennese turtle are no longer heard in 
the land. Equally startling is the metamorphosis 
of the audiences. The corridors and foyers are less 
crowded and noisy, and, yes, less smoky too. The 
Teutonic has somehow given place to a more melli- 
fluous sound of speeech ; criticism by word of mouth 
is less emphatic and perhaps a trifle less harsh; 
the Walter that was entirely Bruno has changed into 
the Vincenzo that is a very dream of Bellezza. 

All this is to be expected and well enough in its 
way. It were better still, though, if with the 
German operas there vanished less of the German 
discipline and the true German art spirit. Why 
must some—lI do not say all—of the Italian stars re- 
introduce their bad old custom of coming out of 
their characters to bow and acknowledge with 
“ wreathed smiles ’’ the applause that greets their 
arias and tours de force? The new tenor, Benia- 
mino Gigli, was a conspicuous offender in this re- 
pect. Why, again, should these privileged mortals 
have the right to dictate the particular operas in 
which they shall make their débuts or rentrées? For 
years, season after season, the illustrious Adelina 
Patti insisted on effecting her re-entry in La Traviata 
in preference even to her more favoured rdéle of 
Rosina in I] Barbiere the reason being, I presume, 
that Violetta shows off her wonderful jewels and 
her latest Parisian gowns to such supreme advantage. 
In the same manner it would seem that we are to 
have Mme. Rosa Ponselle reappearing regularly in 
her admirable impersonation of Norma, oblivious to 
the fact that, despite its undeniable beauties, a 
little of Bellini’s masterpiece, minus the tragic 
genius of a Grisi or a Tietjens, may be found to goa 
very long way. 

For my own part, I have no objection whatever to 
listening to the still-popular ‘‘ chestnuts ” of the 
Italian répertoire, provided they are worthily sung 
and made interesting by artistic treatment of a high 
order. In other words, the opera house, with its 
attendant trouble and expense, must furnish some- 
thing beyond the mere pleasure of hearing hackneyed 


Covent Garden 


selections or favourite airs sung by the most admired 
vocalists of the day. That much you can get out of 
any gramophone, and can still further amuse yourself 
by comparing at your will the various methods of in- 
terpreting the same pieces. The reader must be nearly 
as familiar with the pick of the records and the ever- 
growing album collections as I am myself. — At 
Covent Garden last month I felt literally as though 
I were in the midst of a crowd of vocal friends whose 
little manneristic peculiarities I knew from A to Z. It 
even occurred to me that their efforts would give me 
nothing to criticize because I had carefully described 
and dealt with them all before. It might be true 
that I had never seen my friends Gigli or Zanelli 
in propria persona; yet I seemed to know them both 
intimately and, in a purely musical sense, could anti- 
cipate to hear what they would do with the chevaua 
de bataille of Andrea Chénier and Otello. 

Now I say ‘* musical sense ”’ advisedly, since it is 
precisely when the operatic stage gives us the combi- 
nation of the artist in person, the magnetic qualities 
of the living individual, the impressions which affect 
eye as well as ear, that we get something from the 
theatre beyond what we can derive from gramo- 
phonic reproduction, no matter how perfect. Speak- 
ing as an old critic who still loves a fine gramophone 
record much better than he does the best radio 
transmission yet vouchsafed the human voice, I am 
yet bound to confess that I feel safer in my judgment 
of a singer at first hand, as it were, with all the 
accompanying attributes of facial expression, 
gesture, histrionic power, and so forth, than I possibly 
can when listening only to the vocal reflection con- 
tained in the mechanical reproduction. The 
verdict delivered under these latter conditions 
ought always, I feel, to be handed in with a certain 
measure of reserve. 

Hearing Mme. Ponselle’s Norma once again sug- 
gested to me the likelihood of her being one of those 
artists who never alter their way of rendering a 
piece. Also that it is just as delightful to hear her 
Casta Diva from the H.M.V. record as when she is 
clipping the mistletoe from the primeval Covent 
Garden oak. Hers is indeed a lovely voice, and 
with it she makes an ideal record ; but in reality she 
presents little variety of expression, and still fewer 
contrasts of tone-colour wherewith to enhance the 
effect of her unceasing restlessness of facial move- 
ment. To give examples: Ternina possessed this 
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manifold power; Melba and Tetrazzini never had it. 
The Pollione of the Norma performance was. the 
kind of tenor one is only too glad to forget; but the 
Oroveso should be mentioned for two reasons. 
First, he was Ezio Pinza, a real bass with a mag- 
nificent organ and a growing list of records ; secondly, 
his tremolo is much less aggressive in the opera house 
than it sounds in certain of his gramophone efforts. 
If you like the latter (and I do), be sure you do not 
miss the next chance of hearing him. 

I do not consider that Beniamino Gigli was well 
advised in choosing the réle of Andrea Chénier for 
his English début. We are not exactly fond of 
Giordano’s opera here; we find it rather heavy and 
noisy, and we are tired of stories of the French 
revolution in any kind of setting. In the United 
States, where Gigli has earned his fame and fortune, 
there are more Italians than there are in this 
country; hence their demand for modern Italian 
opera alike on the stage and in the recording 
atelier. So Gigli ‘‘ fancied himself’? in Andrea 
Chénier and it was duly revived for him—a spevific 
case of the artist dictating the opera. Well, his 
clear, bright, ringing voice sounded extremely well 
in the Improvviso and in the duets with Maddalena 
(though no better than it does in the records), whilst 
at times when the drama became exciting he did a 
good deal of literal shouting. He ought never to be 
compared with Caruso; yet he often is. There are 
in reality very few points of similarity between 
them. Caruso’s was a much darker, heavier tone, 
and it mounted with greater ease, smoothness, and 
sustained power to the high B flat, B, and C. Miss 
Margaret Sheridan showed improved head notes in 
Andrea Chénier, and Giovanni Inghilleri put to his 
credit some admirable singing as Gérard. But I 
cannot honestly declare that I enjoyed the opera. 

Gigli’s ** second choice ’’ was the part of Lionello 
in Flotow’s Marta, and therein he hit the mark more 
accurately. The tuneful old opera, which had not 
been heard at Covent Garden for 84 years, was 
thoroughly enjoyed, despite an alteration in the 
cast, throat difficulties, and need for more rehearsal 
of the ensembles. The tenor was quite the best 
that has sung M’appari in London since the days of 
Campanini and Ravelli; for his smooth, easily-held 
head register enables him to do entire justice to these 
sustained melodic phrases, so that he really gives 
you in his singing as well as in his acting just the 
right idea of the love-sick farmer. As I have pre- 
viously indicated, his record of M’appari is the gem 
that indirectly brought about the revival of Flotow’s 
opera, which, I may now add, ought to be heard 
here as regularly as it is Germany and America. 
Miss Edith Mason, who was the Lady Enrichetta,. 
has a charming light soprano voice and a no less 
charming stage presence, with a sprightly, viva- 
cious manner to match. Owing, no doubt, to a 
lingering cold, her medium notes did not tell well 


in the concerted music, but such was the resonant 
quality of her head tone that no matter how deli- 
cately sung, it made itself audible against the other 
voices and in every part of the theatre. 

I did not hear Miss Mason in Madama Butterfly, 
while Miss Maggie Teyte, who succeeded Miss 
Sheridan as remplagante, sang so well in the third 
act, which we were privileged to hear broadcast, 
that I regretted not having listened to the whole 
opera from the auditorium. It struck me _ that 
Miss Teyte’s voice had gained censiderably in 
volume, and also that it possessed a new ring of 
dramatic fervour which might be capable at times 
of approaching the tragic. A relay of the third 
act of Aida on a subsequent evening proved less satis- 
factory. The voices never stood out quite clearly and 
the trio suggested the clang of noisy bells. Still, 


one could appreciate the beauty of Miss Eva Turner’s | 


high C as well as the growing richness of her low 
register. Similarly, imperfect transmission failed 
to cloud the splendour of Inghilleri’s animated 
declamation as Amonasro, or to disguise the evidence 
of excessive effort in Francesco Merli’s singing as 
Radamés, whose name the unlucky announcer at 
Savoy Hill gave out with the accent on the second 
syllable. 

No one can complain that the operatic world is 
badly off for robust tenors, and among the best of 
them is Renato Zanelli, despite a certain throatiness 
or woolliness of texture in the higher register that is 
due to slightly faulty production. But for this his 
head notes would ring out with the same amazing 
power that distinguished those of his great model, 
Tamagno, and enable him to impress as he used to 
at the tremendous moments provided for him by 
Verdi in the part of Otello. Neither in his records 
nor in the opera can Zanelli be said to do this; and 
yet his performance leaves behind no sense of in- 
sufficiency, because, first of all, he sings the music 
with a wonderful command of colour and _ feeling, 
and, secondly, he is an actor of the very highest 
order. Long before hearing Tamagno as Otello, I 
had seen the two celebrated Italian tragedians, 
Salvini and Rossi, in Shakespeare’s play, and I am 
fairly acquainted with the potentialities of the char- 
acter. I can only say that I think Zanelli’s concep- 
tion and treatment of it masterly in the extreme. 
Without exaggerating aught, he depicts superbly the 
growth of jealousy in the Moor from the start to the 
climax of its delirium when, after striking Desde- 
mona before the assembled Venetians, he falls prone 
upon the palace pavement. By contrast his tender- 
ness in the last act was most touching, as a recent 
record of his clearly indicated it would be. 

The Iago of Mariano Stabile remains the best we 
have had since Maurel’s. He thinks his Credo in 
addition to singing it with a remarkable variety of 
nuance; and his mezza voce when relating Cassio’s 
supposed Dream is just perfect as a suggestio falsi 
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from the villain who fabricates his lie as he goes 
along. 


on the ground is absolutely traditional, notwith- 
standing the assertion of a leading criti¢ to the con- 
trary. It was done by Maurel at the Scala with 
Verdi’s approval and at Boito’s suggestion. Iva 
Pacetti’s Desdemona revealed many good points, but 
her voice is strangely uneven—beautiful in quality 
when she sings ‘softly, harsh when she presses it; 
steady for bars at a stretch, then suddenly quite 
tremulous. The same uncertainty of mood, or 
whatever it is, displays itself in her recording. But 
neither as singer or actress is she ** big ’’ enough for 
the exacting ensemble of the third act of Otello. This 
opera was splendidly conducted by Vincenzo 
Bellezza. 

Much as I admire Pelléas et Mélisande, and greatly 
as | appreciated the merits of the performance given 
under Giorgio Polacco on June 17th, I am reluctantly 
coming to the conclusion that Debussy’s only opera 
is not wearing well. Maybe it ought to be heard in 
a theatre half the size of Covent Garden; maybe its 
poetry, its weird mystical charm, requires a certain 
intimacy and sustained delicacy of treatment that 
cannot be imparted to it in a big auditorium. What- 
ever it was, I am bound to say that by the time we 
got to the third act I began to experience unmistak- 
able symptoms of tedium and monotony such as I 
cannot remember having felt, for instance, when I 
first heard Pelléas sung at the Manhattan Opera 
House, New York, with the three members of the 
original Paris cast—Mary Garden, Jean Périer, and 
Henri Dufranne. Nor can I altogether blame the 
artists of last month for this seeming deterioration, 
if such it were, in the psychological influence of this 
curious commingling of fantasy and unreality, of 
human weakness and brutality, of exotic harmonies 
and dialogue half-spoken, half-sung. It is a combi- 
nation that somehow does not grow upon one as one 
knows it better, and all the art in the world will not 
in that case prevent it from becoming wearisome 
to the ear and the soul. I found Miss Maggie Teyte 
even more delightful in the part of Mélisande than 
when she sang it here years ago; she has grown per- 
ceptibly in artistic stature since then. A new tenor, 
Roger Bourdin, displayed all the requisite mastery 
of the traditions, without the charm of his _pre- 
decessor } and John Brownlee as Golaud—pronounc- 
ing his French with ease and distinction, as became 
a reigning Parisian favourite—did wonders with a 
role that must always at best be difficult and ungrate- 
ful. The orchestra was often too loud both for the 
music and the singers; as a whole, however, the 
delicate score was interpreted with infinite care and 
spirituel insight. 

The revival of La Traviata, like that of Norma, 
was exclusively at the behest of Mme. Ponselle. Her 
Violetta might not claim equality with the great ones 


By the way, the action of Stabile in placing. 
his foot on Othello’s chest when he lies prostrate ~ 


of Patti, Nilsson, and Sembrich, but it was clever, 
well thought out, beautifully if fantastically gowned— 
‘if a word, attractive enough to have pleased 
instantly, which it did. Musically speaking, the 
American soprano’s reading of the part was ex- 
tremely original; too much so at many points for the 
liking of those who knew how Verdi wanted his 
music to be sung. He would not, for example, have 
approved the trick of starting every salient passage 
with the same subdued pp cantilena—audible thanks 
only to the telling timbre of a marvellous mezza voce 
—working up with a long, slow crescendo to the full 
voice. This process the singer repeated again and 
again (generally commencing from a half-recumbent 
position if the dramatic situation permitted) at the 
approach of every climax, where, however, the power 
and volume of the tone frequently proved disappoint- 
ing. These features were noticeable more particu- 
larly in the duet with Germont pére (finely im- 
personated by Inghilleri) and the concerted finale of 
the third act, where Angelo Minghetti (a capital 
Alfredo, by the way) considerately flung, not notes 
and gold, but an innocent-looking purse at Violetta’s 
feet.. This ensemble was taken by Vincenzo 
Bellezza at an absurdly fast tempo, as the Sempre 
libera had also been, after an Ah! fors’ 2 lui that was 
the most uncenventional in my experience. Somehow 
I felt that an overweening desire for making new 
points was the keynote of Mme. Ponselle’s clever 
delineation, and this fact lessened my admiration for 
it, whilst not blinding me to its many excellences. 
Anyhow, it drew several crowded and enthusiastic 


audiences. 
HERMAN KLEIN. 
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For information and advice upon every branch of the 
Art, make an appointment with 
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at his Studio Residence: 
40, Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, N.W.8 
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INARTISTIC RECORDS 
By RICARDO M. ALEMAN 


[We feel that our distinguished Cuban contributor must be allowed to retain his own idiom, and we are 
indebted to him for permission to use some of his originul caricatures.—Ep. } 


very interesting and unique magazine, an article 

about operatic records. Being, as I am, a collector 
of that kind of records since the very year 1904, that 
is, twenty-six years ago, I have a good material to 
write about, but for the present I am going to say a 
few words about some of the many inartistic records 
I ever heard. I will try to use a very plain language, 
not only because I am thinking and writing in 
English, which is not my own language, but also 
because I do not wish to do as the music critics, who 
always write their criticisms in a special language 
that nobody, even the same writers, do not under- 
stand at all. Please 
read any operatic critic- 
ism, particularly of a 
revival or of a premiére, 
and be sure that you 
will remain, after read- 
ing it, in the same con- 
dition you were before 
reading such criticism. 
I do not wish to have 
the same fault. God 
help me! 

Take some old Victor 
catalogues and you will 
find the record number 
74225, a record from 
Verdi’s Aida, called La 
fatal pietra and Morir 
si pura e bella, sung by 
the tenor Nicola Zerola. This piece is a duet, the 
finale of the opera Aida, and it is supposed to be 
sung by the tenor, the soprano, with the chorus and 
a few words of the contralto (Amneris). Well, this 
record has no soprano, no contralto, no chorus. 
Zerola only sings his part, of course, and a duet has 
become a solo by the will of Mr. Zerola and the 
approval of the Victor Company. The record is well 
sung, with a very fine voice, but it is not suitable for 
any collection, because it contains two pieces of the 
first part of the final duet of Aida. 

There is a record from Aida, Ohimé, morir mi sento, 
sung by the contralto Bianca Lavin de Casas and La 
Scala Chorus. Its number is Victor 88270. It is the 
first part of La Scena del Giudizio (The Scene of the 
Judgement), from act 4. Then there is a record 
number 88828, sung by the same contralto and the 
same chorus; it is the third part of the Scena del 


I FEEL happy to write for Taz GraMoPHONE, this 


GALLI-OURCIT 


Giudizio. But I suppose that all the readers will 
ask: Where is the second part? And the answer is 
this: there is no second part at all. I tell you what 
happened. The Victor Company, which has business 
relations with ‘‘ La Societa Nazionale del Gra‘no- 
fono ’’ (Gramophone Company, from Italy), repro- 
duced the first and the third parts of the mentioned 
scene, for the contralto Bianca Lavin de Casas and 


La Scala Chorus sang the complete Scena del Giud:zio | 


in three _ single-faced 
records, but the Victor /pr\ 
company, probably 
without knowing what fa 
to do, only reproduced o 
the first part jumping 
to the third, and not 
paying any attention 
to the second part of it. 
Have you ever noticed 
anything more inartis- 
tic than this? 

Please take Victor 
record number 6176 
(the old number was 
74282), Robert le 
Diable, Valse Infernal, 
Ecco una nuova preda, 
sung by Marcel Journet 
and the Metropolitan 
Opera Chorus. Pay 
attention to the words 
and you will realize 
that Mr. Journet is singing in French and the chorus 
is singing in Italian. Mr. Journet sings in French: 

a oui, j’entends les éclats 
de leur joie infernal,”’ etc. 
And the chorus replies in Italian : 
** Demoni fatali, fantasmi d’orror, 
De’regni infernal, plaudite al signor.’’ 

Besides such a nonsense, the record must not be 
called ‘‘ Ecco una nuova preda,”’ because it begins 
after that phrase, that is, it begins with the French 
phrase that I have copied above. The title of the 
record is in Italian (in French is “ Encore un de 
gagné ”’), but never mind; being sung in Italian and 
in French, any of those two languages is good for the 
title. As you have seen, this is very inartistic, and 
it is a shame for the Victor company and for Mr. 
Journet to have sung that record in that way and to 
put it on the market, for if I were an opera singer ! 


CHALIAPINE 
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would not tolerate such a big nonsense. The buyer 
of this record has an excuse; he is allowed to say: 
“ Well, I bought that record, because at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, which is supposed to be one of 
the first operatic temples of the world, Chaliapine 
sings Boris in Russian, while the others sing their 
roles in Italian.’? Some years ago I heard at the Metro- 
politan Opera House a performance of *‘ Rigoletto,”’ 
and Madame Sembrich, Mr. Bonci, Mr. Didur and the 
others sang in Italian, while the baritone Monsieur 
Jean. Noté sang his part in French. Imagine how 
nice it would sound to me when Madame Sembrich 
said ‘* Mio padre’? and M. Noté answered ‘‘ Ma 
fille *’! 

The record number 80077, which is a Polydor 
record, contains the Brindisi (Drinking song) from 
Verdi’s Otello, sung by Michael Bohnen and chorus. 
} Well, the lines belonging to Cassio, who is supposed 
to be a tenor, are sung by the same Michael Bohnen, 
changing his voice, but pot sufficiently to avoid to be 
known as his. The same may be said about the 
Polydor record 85269, sung by Michael Bohnen. It 
is a scene from Tosca, and the great Metropolitan 
basso sings the part of Scarpia and the words of 
Sciarrone. 

Take the His Master’s Voice record number DB813, 
from Il Trovatore, sung by Amelita Galli-Curci, and 
you will hear that this great soprano sings the part 
of Leonora, and the words of her maid Inés. She 
begins : ** Come d’aurato sogno fuggente imago,”’ etc. 
Then Inés asks ‘* Che avvenne ? ’? (What happened ?), 
and these two words are sung by the same Galli Curci, 
with her pure and lovely voice. 

But there is a record sung by Titta Ruffo to which 
all my readers should pay attention. I mean the 
record number 87194 (Victor), from the old Verdi’s 
opera Nabucco. The title of the record is Tremin gli 
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insani. This record is part of a concertato, sung by 
Nabucco (the baritone), Zaccaria (the bass), chorus, 
etc., etc. Please take the score of this opera and 
listen to the record. You will notice that the versa- 
tile Titta Ruffo sings both roles, that of Nabucco and 
that of Zaccaria. The same system used by the no 
less versatile Teodor Chaliapine ! 

This bass, together with the late soprano Marie 
Michailowa, has sung, in Russian, part of the Church 
Scene from Gounod’s Faust, in a record number 
DB618 (His Master’s Voice), and as the record has no 
chorus, as it should have, Mr. Chaliapine takes the 
duties attributed to the said chorus and sings the two 
phrases: ‘* Margherite! Margherite! ’’ which, other- 
wise, would have been sung by the chorus. 

In November, 1927, I wrote a letter to the ‘‘ Phono- 
graph Monthly Review ’’ about record (H.M.V. 
DB1096) of the opera Don Quichotte by Massenet, 
sung by Chaliapine, and said that he sang the part of 
Sancho Panza as well as that of Don Quichotte. 

This is an eloquent example of inartistic record, so 
as the one of Titta Ruffo of the opera ‘*‘ Nabucco.”’ 
In my letter I only spoke about the double interpre- 
tation of Mr. Chaliapine, but I did not say (and I 
say it now) that the interpretation is not so good. I 
will tell you why. His voice is magnificent. Prob- 
ably Mr. Chaliapine never had better voice in his life. 
But on account of his big voice the record is not 
artistic at all. It represents the last moments of 
Don Quichotte, who is very near to pass away. Hear 
the record and pay attention to it, particularly to the 
phrases ‘* Sois l’ultime soutien de celui qui pensa 
Vhumanité suffrante,’’ etc., and you will realize that 
it is not possible for a man who is almost dead, to 
have such a big voice. Please hear the same record 
sung by Vanni Marcoux, and you will notice the 
great difference between both interpretations. 
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TRADE WINDS AND IDLE ZEPHYRS 


The Index. 


We hope that the Index to Volume VII will be ready on 
July 15th. We need hardly remind readers of its immense 
value from a reference point of view, or of the vast amount of 
work and research that has been put into its compilation. 
Incidentally, the price will be 2s. to all those who apply before 
July 15th, after which date it will cost 2s. 6d. 


At the Music Hall. 


The Royal Command Performance at the Palladium on 
May 21st was not distinguished by a big array of gramophone 
artists, but Jack Payne, de Groot, Will Hay, Julian Rose and 
Tom Burke gave a good account of themselves, and Gillie 
Potter was the compére. His portrait by Lissenden is here 
given to mark the occasion. 

At the Coliseum the other day the programme contained 
three turns that have been peculiarly successful on records. 
Norman Long is always infectiously cheer- 
ful and restless, and when you have once 
seen him his records will always remind 
you of his smile and fat-boy manner- 
isms. So, too, with the dapper debonair 
Randolph Sutton, who ingratiates himself 
with his audience with the light chuckle 
that is in all his records. On the other 
hand, Elsie and Doris Waters seem far less 
effective in their duets than in those inimi- 
table Parlophone discs, which they were 
allowed to advertize from the stage. 


Oh yeah ? 


“There never has been—and I doubt if 
there ever will be or could be—a pianist 
with a better. all-round technique than 
-”’ Than whom? Well, anyhow it. 
isn’t Godowsky, Mr. Gilman. No, sir. And 
you wouldn’t guess unless you knew where 
the quotation comes from—the May num- 
ber of The Melody Maker. The answer is— 
Billy Mayerl. 


Change of Address. 


Messrs. Radio Instruments, Ltd., inform us that all future 
correspondence and goods must be sent to them at their new 
address: Purley Way, Croydon. The new premises have 
been specially built and are naturally much more suitable than 
their old home in Hyde Street. 

Mr. Lawson, who since 1922 has been in charge of the radio 
side of Brown Bros., Great Eastern Street, has joined the 
R.I. staff as sales manager. 





GILLIE POTTER 


St. George’s Singers. 

The Columbia album of six records of Sixteenth Century 
Songs by the St. George’s Singers unaccompanied was com- 
pleted by 5549, reviewed under Choral Records in our last issue. 
The rest are 9876, reviewed in October, 9877 in November, 
5546 in October, 5547 in December, and 5548 in April; and 
the price of the album complete is 25s. 6d. 


Recitals. 
There has been a gap since the last piano records of Harriet 


Cohen issued by Columbia, and it is high time that we had 
some more of the Bach Preludes. Meanwhile, the lovely 





Hymn-Tune Prelude on “Song 13” (Orlando Gibbons) 
composed by Dr. Vaughan Williams for Miss Cohen would 
make a good stop-gap. It was played again at the recital 
at the Aeolian Hall on May 31st, when Lionel Tertis joined 
forces with her in a programme of exceptional charm and 
interest. 


Varley’s—A Correction. 


In the Varley advertisement on page xxxi of the June 
issue, the prices of the push-pull input transformer and the 
push-pull output choke were given as £1 Is. and £1 3s. 6d, 
respectively. These prices should be reversed; the former 
costs £1 3s. 6d. and the latter £1 ls. 


Arnold Bax. 


The National Gramophonic Society was only rather aliead 
of the times in recording the Oboe Quintet and Sonata for harp 
and viola of Arnold Bax, and in having 
now recorded his Sonata for two pianos 
and his first String Quartet for publication 
in the near future. Mr. Hubert Foss, 
during his two months’ tour of Canada and 
the United States, lectured on the com. 
poser, and the programme of the Bradford 
Triennial Festival of Chamber Music (‘ep- 
tember 30th and October Ist) includes a 
Nonet for flute, oboe, clarinet, harp, string 
quartet and bass especially composed for 
the occasion. As hitherto, the Hon. 
Organizing Secretary is Mr. Keith Douglas, 
Farfield Hall, Addingham, Ilkley, Yorks, 
and it is by no means too early for the 
chamber music lovers among our readers to 
secure particulars of the four interesting 
programmes and seats for the performances, 
Similarly, the programme of the Haslemere 
Festival of Chamber Music (August 25th to 
September 6th) can be obtained from 
Messrs. Charman, High Street, Haslemere. 
The Columbia records of the Dolmetsch 
group have brought the ‘old music ’”’ to 
a wider public this year. 


Manorisms 

This is the title of an interesting leaflet published periodically 
by J. Stead & Co. Ltd., Manor Works, Sheffield, the makers of 
Songster gramophone needles. It is interesting to note that 
they were manufacturers of needles years ago when the gramo- 
phone was in its infancy. But the needles in question were 
card pins for use in the textile trade. Being in the heart of the 
steel industry, it is only to be expected that any new ideas about 
steel and heat treatment of it will be put into practice in the 
making of their gramophone needles. 


Wilson-Peck Electric Needles 

Four grades of these needles are available: Extra Loud, 
Loud, Half-tone, and Soft. Judging by an aural test, the grad- 
ing is just about right. The difference in volume is least marked 
between the Loud and Extra Loud needles. The latter grade 
gives a rather metallic tone, while the other three have no 
particular vices : tone is good and surface noise low, while the 
actual wear on the point after traversing a 12-inch record is not 
excessive. On close examination the points of all four grades, 
with one or two exceptions here and there, seem to be fairly 
uniform inshape. Each grade is put up in boxes of 200 needles, 
and cost 8d. per box. 
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“CUT-OUT” PAGE 


This Month’s Translation 
DAS FISCHERMADCHEN 
(The Fisher-maiden ; The Fisherman’s Daughter). 
Poem by Heine, music by Schubert. 
Gerhardt, H.M.V. D1459, 12in., black (E). 


Du schénes Fischermadchen, 
You lovely fisher-maiden, 
Treibe den Kahn an’s Land, 
Steer your boat to land, 


: | Komm zu mir und setze dich nieder, 
Come to me and sit you down, 


Wir kosen Hand in Hand, | : 
We'll whisper hand in hand. 

Wir kosen Hand in Hand. 

Leg’ an mein Herz dein Képfchen, 
Lay on my heart your pretty head 
Und fiirchte dich nicht zu sehr ; 
And be not so very afraid, 
Vertraust du dich doch sorglos 
For you carelessly entrust yourself 
Taglich dem wilden Meer, | : 
Each day to the cruel sea. 

Taglich dem wilden Meer. 


Mein Herz gleicht ganz dem Meere, 
My heart is exactly like the sea, 


Hat Sturm und Ebb’ und Flut, 
It has storm and ebb and flood, 


: | Und manche schéne Perle 
And many a beautiful pearl 


In seiner Tiefe ruht, | : 
Reposes in its depths. 


In seine Tiefe ruht. 


H. F. V. Lirrte. 


This Month’s Classic 
TOD UND VERKLARUNG (RICHARD STRAUSS). 


The music belongs to that earliest period of Strauss’s full 
development, when he was forsaking the classical models to 
follow in the dangerous, but for him triumphant, path of the 
symphonic poem that Liszt had carved out. Compared with 
some of the music of to-day, the Strauss tone-poems, once so 
startling, seem old-fashioned. But theirs is a good fashion, 
that did not (in those early days, at any rate) put on eccentricity, 
that pitiful garment wherewith some seek to cover the naked- 
ness of their invention nowadays. 

A poem is prefaced to the score, by Alexander Ritter, but it 
was only written when the music had been composed. The 
“programme ” is that of a dying man, who in his last fever 
recalls the scenes of his life, and finally passes from the world. 

How wonderfully the opening conveys the sick-room 
atmosphere, the ebbing of the tide of life! The broken rhythm, 
the ominous wood-wind chords, the faint breath of the flute, 
all suggest the heaviness, the listlessness of spirit, that envelope 
the man. A faint phraso of half-a-dozen notes on the flute 
(page 8, min. score) is suggestive of the shadow of a smile on 
the sleeping man’s lips. This theme is heard, in a different 
mood, early in side 3, on the whole of the wood-wind. It is a 
good example of the method of theme-transformation upon 
which the composer worked—changing the meaning of his 
subjects according to the mood of the poetic basis, while 


cl 


retaining their main outlines, and so binding the work together 
by this kind of unity of idea. An innocent, child-like melody 
upon the oboe succeeds (octave leap, followed by scalic 
descent). This may be considered one of those memories of 
happy youth that flit through the dying man’s mind. 

Then follow the excited strains that speak of feverish unrest. 
In particular, a short figure, several times repeated, and 
followed by a longer phrase (which is heard at once) is a 
keystone-motive of this section of the work. The conflict 
between will and the powers of the grave is violent. The 
theme of Redemption (rising boldly, with one jump of an 
octave) is given out by the brass. The fever abates, and 
another sweet remembrance of childhood comes (flute solo, 
over-swaying violin accompaniment). A _ brisker motive 
(harp and reeds) suggests the care-free boy. Life passes 
swiftly before the eye of the mind, and we are soon in the 
midst of its full surge and struggle. The hardness of the fight 
is brought home to us. The Redemption theme is 
again. The last convulsion ends, the hand of Death is laid 
upon him, and the remaining portion of the work, calm and 
serene, suggests the repose of the soul in bliss. 

Within the limits of music’s suggestive scope, this is the 
powerful, true and essentially simple exposition of a poetic 
idea. As a notable example of Strauss’s genius almost at the 
finest, the work is of interest to all music lovers. The music, 
qua music, is worthy; it does not wholly depend upon the 
“‘ programme ”’ for its values. . 

BN. Fe 


This Month’s Adventure 


Poulenc. Rondeau and Adagietto from Les Biches, piano 
solo by the composer. French Columbia, D15094. 


How Les Biches came to be known in this country as “‘ The 
House Party” is a story in itself. I first saw the ballet at 
Monte Carlo in April, 1925. It was among those to be 
presented a little later at the Coliseum. Apart from a general 
preference for English at that establishment it was obvious 
that the pronunciation of the French title was beset with 
pitfalls. Translation proving an insoluble problem, the 
question arose what to call it. I described the ballet to a 
friend who had not seen it, and who remarked ‘‘ Why! it 
might be any modern house-party ’—which may have been a 
compliment to the bright young people or a reflection upon 
them according to the way one looks at it. From that casual 
remark came the English title, which was subsequently dropped, 
having served its purpose. Here we have a couple of excerpts 
played by the composer, who is an accomplished pianist. 
The first is an ensemble danced early in the ballet by the 
ladies of the party; the second is the exquisite pas seul in 
which dainty Alice Nikitina, clad in a tight-fitting dark blue 
tunic, first tripped her way into the hearts of the London 
balletomanes. The music of it is typically Poulenc in its 
simple melodiousness, yet contrives to convey a whiff of 
César Franck in some of the harmonies. That must be quite 
fortuitous, for Poulenc is a convinced adherent of the 
‘‘ Parisian folklore”? movement, than which it is difficult 
to imagine anything more foreign to the Franck tradition. 

Epwin Evans. 


Would correspondents otf THE GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE, of 121, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C., 
who have not received replies to their communica- 
tions, please write, as it has been discovered that 
the letter-box has been tampered with recently and 
letters stolen. 






































Philadelphia. 
B. M. Mai, 
414, North State Street, 
Chicago. 
Belgium. 
era Corner, 
2, Rue Leopold, Brussels. 


China. 
Jas. B. Whitehead & 


Switzerland. 


E. A. Berther 
28, Englischviertzel, Zurich. 











(The Sunrise), Op. 76, No. 4. 
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Analytical Notes 


ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 

1)1782-3-4 (12in., 19s. 6d.).—Philharmonic-Symphony 
Orchestra of New York, conducted by Toscanini: Symphony 
No. 35, in D (Haffner) (Mozart), and Dance of the Blessed 
Spirits from Orpheus (Gluck). 

C1883-4 (12in., 9s.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Blech: Overture and Wedding March from A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream (Mendelssohn). 

C1889 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—New Light Symphony Orchestra: 
Irish Rhapsody (Herbert). 

C1841 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by Heger: Love Scene from Feuersnot (R. 
Strauss). 

1769-73 (12in., 32s. 6d.).—Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Stokowski: Third Symphony 
(Brahms). 


Symphony : First movement, 
sides 1 and 2; Second, 2 and 3; / 
Third, 4; Last, 5. Toscanini has 
triumphed among us, by pure 0 ? 
musicianship. As far as a record re] 
can tell, that quality makes these 





three stand out. The first ten bars a ee ak 
show the strong refinement of cnncee / 
the phrasing, which is exquisite , 


throughout. The strings have a 
clean grip, and know when the bow 
is effective off the string. There is 
variety of bowing to catch the ear 
without its straining, or the con- 
ductor’s digging us in the ribs to 
make us notice that or any other 
beauty. Is the wind as rich as our 
London best: are the brass as big 
pullers of tone as the Hallé? But 
there is not much chance for them 
here. Try them in your own 
critical fire. For fine phrasing, 
note bar 13 of the Andante, and 
for eloquence, the last bars of its 
exposition (end of side 2). The 
Minuet is splendidly dignified, and 
the Finale polished to perfection. 
The Gluck shows some lovely 
fluting. On a sufficiently good 
instrument the performance seems to be recorded in high 
keeping with its actual quality. We can do these things in 
England, if we will pay for them in time and money: not 
unless. 

The M.N.D. music makes a gracious appearance. Is that 
beginning woodwind all dead in tune, or is even a good 
gramophone sufficiently shaky to make a tiny wobble in the 
truth? The ff bursts are of solid Shakespearean brazenness 
and jollity. This kind of tone may be a little overdone, and 
here, I think, is; but it is a merry row, in good heart. I get 
& trifle anxious for the balance at such moments, and think 
that this is apt to get askew ; but that is one of the little things 
the gramophone throws in without extra charge. The “ hee 
haw” is the best I remember. It has the authentic neddy- 
bray. Not many recorders think of doing the Wedding March. 
If this goes on, the poor old organist will be done out of his 
job. The pace is smarter than he-usually adopts ; the slight 
solemnity the churchman gives the music is perhaps an attempt 
to make it seem religous, like the minister with his ’cello. This 
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and First Reviews 


is the way to play it, certainly. 
and music. 

The Herbert of the Irish Rhapsody is Victor, whose maternal 
grandfather was Samuel Lover, and who early settled in 
America. He had the right blood for such a work, and if there 
is nothing very fresh in this, he makes pleasant use of some 
sweet airs, and.at moments Wagnerises comfortably in between. 
This is not much more than a string of tunes (with a neat 
combination of two to wind up); but they are most attractive 
ones, and the recording (on the sharp-set side) sets them forth 
with ample grace and spirit. One of the best light records of 
the month. 

Who would guess, from this Strauss music, that the opera 
Feuersnot is highly erotic? It is nearly thirty years old, 
belongs to Strauss’s early middle age (before he was forty), and 
contains some of the richest, most impassioned beauty that he 
ever dreamed for our entrancement—or must we now say, our 
parents’? Those who know the finest songs will find in this 
extract some of their deep delight. 
The recording is exquisite, and here 
is clearly another winner of the 
month, for discriminating people. 
The music is easy to listen to— 
nothing of Salome’s or Electra’s 
shocks. Who says Strauss is out- 
moded ? 


I like it immensely, recording 


Joy! Brahms’s Third at long 
last. Our prayers have prevailed— 
or so let us flatter ourselves. The 
first two movements take three 
sides each, the last two, two each. 
This symphony should now become 
as popular a favourite as the other 
three. The rush of records this 
month is such that I cannot say 
much about the set, but I urge 
every lover of deep and intimate 
beauty to get it. I am impressed, 
on a first hearing, with the noble 
richness of tone and the conductor’s 
building power in the first move- 
ment; with the rather heavy 
deliberation of the second move- 
ment, which I do not altogether 
care about, and the lack of a real p, 
about which I am sorry ; but once 
more the ample sweep of the tone 
enfolds the spirit, and Brahms’s 
embracing humanity holds us happy, as ever. I like the 
change of spirit for the Allegretto, though I think Sir Henry 
Wood’s scheme of contrast in pace here the best I have found. 
The volume of tone is a little overpowering, and I could wish 
for more light relief, in both volume and stresses. I think 
Stokowski takes the movement too solemnly. Its blend of 
sweet innocence and plaintive questioning, with the deeper 
note of insight, needs a subtle quality of ease and simplicity 
in interpretation. The great finale, one of the truly heroic 
things of music, seems to me almost too much unified in treat- 
ment here.. The triplet theme (middle of side 9) wants a freer 
rhythmic flow, I feel. But the richly bracing quality of the 
music is eminent in this recording, and for that I give hearty 
thanks. My reservations about reproduced string tone all 
stand, and these records suffer from lack of true soft tone. 
There are other details that an extra column would allow me to 
elaborate ;- but this is a grand orchestra and a constructive 
conductor ; and in this music of fine nerve and developed 
muscle we find fulness of joy. W.. R. A. 
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PARLOPHONE. 

R678 (10in., 3s.).—-Szreter and Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Weissmann : Suite Orientale (Poppy : sic). 

E11003-5 (12in., 13s. 6d.).—Same Orchestra, conducted 
by Knappertsbusch : Symphony No. 39, in E flat (Mozart). 

E11006-7 (12in., 9s.).—Same Orchestra, conducted by 
Weissmann: Ballet Music from Faust (Gounod) and 
Flower Intermezzo from Naila (Delibes). 

E11008 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Same Orchestra, conducted by 
Bodanzky : Overture to If I were King (Adam). 

E11010 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Dajos Bela Orchestra : Overture 
to Die Fledermaus (J. Strauss). 


I think the correct spelling of the first composer’s name is 
Popy. His suite is the smallest of oriental small beer—or 
whatever corresponds to it in the Wardour Street East. 
Szreter has in earlier records proved an exciting collaborator 
with the orchestra. I wish him a return to worth-while music. 
The recording of the piano is first-rate, and of the orchestra 
good, on a rather coarse scale; probably the composer is 
most accountable for the coarseness, but some of the blare 
is not in the best Parlophone tradition. 

The symphony is a re-recording of Parlophone’s old 
E10392-4, which I used to like very much. The first of 
the three records has not reached me. I presume it contains, 
as before, the first movement. 11004 has the slow movement, 
and 11005 the last two. I find the slow movement a shade 
brusque and quick. I have elsewhere suggested that this 
symphony poses no problems, seeking only the greatest joy 
of the greatest number, with perhaps one pensive autumn 
thought—this slow movement—in the midst of its blossoming 
happiness. The movement is marked Andante, and some 
conductors read that indication rather too often as if it leaned 
heavily on the side of Adagio. Its literal meaning of “‘ Going ” 
is not much help. The scoring is light—only one flute, no 
oboes, clarinets, bassoons, and the usual four brass, two up 
and two down—horns and trumpets, with strings and drums. 
Drums and trumpets do not play in the second movement, 
the lovely dialogue being for strings and wood, with 
occasional meditative support by the sustaining horn. 
Knappertsbusch suggests the autumnal ripeness of the 
thought and feeling, with, in that second idea (wind), the 
note of assertive firmness: youth’s, perhaps, against the 
quiet assurance of age with which we began. At the end our 
happiness is not overpast ; rather, we arrive at a point from 
which, looking back, we see how satisfying it was to travel 
hopefully. In the turnings and twistings of the single theme 
of the last movement is all the vivid splendour of Mozart’s 
free-flowing, masterful gaiety. This is music that delights 
the expert by its technical device—those iridescent key-dives 
in the development, the resources of colour and counterpoint. 
It charms the layman by its vigour and variety, and the 
bubblement of its high spirits. The conductor has gone all 
out for bold, plain strokes, and brings them off well. I can 
imagine more subtle touches, but within the frame of his idea 
he works very successfully, and the recorders have got nearly 
all the clarity, and quite all the colour. 

The Ballet music in Faust is deathless, though it always 
makes me laugh affectionately—probably at the shade of dear 
old Gounod trying to be as solemn about it as he was over his 
oratorios. It is among the three or four best sets of ballet 
music that last century brought forth. This recording is 
nicest when on the mp and mf level. Then it is admirable. 
Its loudest tone is opulent, but there is a little acid in the 
grapes. Those strings of Parlophone’s still sting. Can they 
be sweetened ? Delibes is a little more refined and flexible in 
+ stage than Gounod, who had always a bit of the stick in 
Adam (who also did a Faust ballet) is famous for two 
things: he went bankrupt because the Revolution of 1848 
closed his theatre, and spent the rest of his life in working to 
pay off his debts, like the brave soul he was; and, more 
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noteworthy still, he was a music critic, and made no enemies— 
so Grove assures me. Amazing man! His chief weakness 
seems to have lain in thinking he could write grand opera, 
This overture is almost all that remained of Si j’étais roi; 
and we should not be desolated if it disappeared, too. The 
opening makes one reach for the old Star Folio of Overtures, 
It is good theatre, with horns and harps, and all the old tunes 
we know so well—partly because Boieldieu had used most of 
them already, in some form or other. The recording fits the 
music like a glove: one of the best products of the month, as 
regards mere sound. 

Dajos Bela is a clever man. I like his orchestra, because it 
never seems to pretend higher than its abilities. It has a 
special niche, and stays in it; and I know many eyes turn 
there each month, to see what this dinky little band is doing 
now. Its Fledermaus does not compete with Covent Garden 
or the Berlin Opera House, but its spicy meat is served up 
piping hot. 


DECCA. 


K514 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Hastings Municipal Orchestra, 
conducted by Cameron: Henry VIII Dances (German). 


K515 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Same Orchestra: The Three Beirs 
(Eric Coates). 

517-8 (12in., Os. Od.).—Hastings Orchestra, conducted by 
Cameron: Welsh Rhapsody, and Pavane from Romeo and 
Juliet (German). 


521-2 (12in., 0s. Od.).—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Julian Clifford: The Good-Humoured Ladies (Scarla‘ti- 
Tomassini) and Puck’s Minuet (Howells). 

Hastings is losing Mr. Cameron, to San Francisco’s gain. I 
hope the orchestra will continue to develop, under Mr. Julius 
Harrison, whom musicians are delighted to see as the new 
conductor. This orchestra is one of the best small bodies we 
have. Mr. Cameron goes in for pace here: rather too much of 
it in the first two pieces, I think. The full blare ef No. 3, the 
Torch Dance, downs the strings, still working hard. I doubt if 
the recording chamber is quite the best. The three pieces are 
good value, but the second side is not filled, and another little 
piece would not have done us any harm. I believe this 
orchestra would be very good in some pieces of delicate 
impulse. Coates’s fantasy is good fun. I suppose its pro- 
gramme is well enough known, so I do not repeat it. The 
recording is fiery—too fiery for my liking, and, I feel, a little 
too much so for this small orchestra. The more fire, the 
thinner the effect, sometimes. The band is so good that I 
want to hear it even better. 

German’s work does not wear very well, I fear. Perhaps we 
have had too much of it by wireless. I still think the Hastings 
band is not best employed in music needing a big and finely 
balanced force. It becomes shrill and rather noisy here, the 
more so in effect as these records make rather a fiery furnace of 
anything loud. The Pavane is a good bit of theatre-music of 
its time. I presume it was written with the rest of the Romeo 
music, in 1895. Orchestra and recording both show to much 
better advantage in this piece, I feel. 

The title of the ballet is given in French ; why, I do not know, 
since it is by two Italians, and any way, the record is English, 
and English is good enough for us. I rather miss the finer 
delicacies in these records. Volume blossoms out well, not too 
heavily for balance and clarity. These tunes are first-rate. 
Howells has said of his Minuet, written in 1917 for the Orchestral 
Society of his native county, Gloucestershire, that ‘“ though 
written to an imaginary scene, it little matters what particular 
picture be in the listener’s mind. . . It would seem, however, 
that airy Puck takes strange and ill-assorted companions for 
the dance—perhaps a Falstaff among them?” One of the 
prettiest, most charming of pieces for small orchestra, clearly 
and suavely recorded. 
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COLUMBIA. 

LX29-30 (12in., 13s.).—Glazounov and Orchestra: Autumn, 
from The Seasons Ballet (Glazounov); and Lucerne 
Kursaal Orchestra: Dance of the Flowers, from Ballet, 
The Corsair (Delibes). 

DX60 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—Orchestre Symphonique of Paris, 
pone am by Elie Cohen: Ballet Music from Orpheus 
(Gluck). 


The Glazounov completes the issue of the ballet music from 
The Seasons. Autumn contains a Bacchanal, a Petit Adagio 
{these linguists!) and Finale, Les Bacchantes. The first is 
one of my favourite pieces of showy ballet music. It is 
recorded with what seems to me rather excessive reverbera- 
tion, but its flaring fire may be reckoned meet for the rich 
tints of Autumn. The Adagio is a pleasantly long-drawn, 
leisurely meditative piece, with harpings and nice old- 
fashioned romanticism, of a German cast. The Finale gives 
us the theme of the Bacchanal in a new rhythm, and some 
wild doings of a right gaudy kind. Detail is not perfect, 
partly because of the reverberation and the heavy orchestra- 
tion; but the music, on a sufficiently big instrument, makes 
a fine effect, and will be cherished by those who keep one ear 
on size, and have a taste for what Dame Ethel Smyth calls 
“ crandeurs.”” The Lucerne Orchestra is a useful small body, 
very different from Glazounov’s un-named combination. 
Though neat, it is scarcely a good partner for the heavy- 
weight. 

{In this remarkable month we are bombarded with ballet 
music from all sides. Gluck is gentle, pure, elevated, lovely 
for contemplation. M. Moyse’s flute is truly angelic. This 
record is worth noting by all who delight in fine art. Titles 
still annoy. Why “ Orphee ” (without even an accent)? The 
rest of the label is in English. What’s wrong with ‘‘ Orpheus ”’? 


ZONOPHONE. 
5588 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—National Symphony Orchestra: 
Overture to Der Freischiitz (Weber). 

A rather thick recording, somewhat cut. Good value for 
money, but not so pure in quality and distinction of timbre as 
Ishould wish. I should like to know the constitution of this 
orchestra. The phrasing is square. The conductor is not 
named, With such examples before us as now are available, 
we must expect refinement. I think smallish orchestras (such 
as I presume this to be) would do well to give us pieces which 
do not demand a large force. There are plenty of attractive 
things of this kind ; but reproducers are so imitative, and have 
80 little initiative. Why cannot they search out less familiar 
pieces ? 


POLYDOR. 

66894, 3 (12in., 13s.).—Lamoureux Orchestra, Paris, con- 
ducted by M. A. Wolff: L’Apprenti Sorcier (Dukas) and 
Baba Yaga (Liadov). 

27163 (12in., 6s. 6d.).—Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
conducted by J. Kopsch: Overture to Beatrice and 
Benedict (Berlioz). 


The Dukas stands in a place of its own, as a very notable 
specimen of period-programme. The last recording we had of 
it disappointed me. This is the real thing, and if only the 
Polydor surface were equal to our British best we should be 
entirely satisfied. The performance and recording are full of 
good things, and I strongly recommend this interpretation. 
My only criticism is that it is in places a shade deliberate. I 
presume the conductor is M. Albert Wolff of the Opéra, an 
exceedingly able hand. Baba Yaga is a favourite Russian 
witch, I gather, of the most ferocious. The piece apparently 
gives @ broad portrait of this charming character, and 
illustrates her special variety of the Valkyrie ride. But after 
Dukas’s clever espiéglerie, Liadov’s devilment is mild-drawn. 

A new Berlioz record at last! Things are looking up. I 
don’t think Beatrice has been done before, nor have we heard 


this conductor, Herr Kopsch, who is one of the many 
musicians who began in the law. He is now forty-three, and 
some years ago was made director of the music of the 
National Theatre at Oldenburg. It is a capital specimen of 
the composer’s powers, with tunes both sprightly and broad, 
and some taking orchestration, which is recorded with high 
fidelity. It is a most acceptable addition to our Berlioz shelf, 
and another argument against those who criticise the 
composer’s melodic ideas. Berlioz has not yet had full justice. 
For a single record, this is one of the month’s “ naps.” 


W.R. A. 








INSTRUMENTAL 


VIOLIN 

Kreisler’s choice (is it his?) this month brings up again the 
question of the great player’s taste in music: Deep in my 
heart, dear, from Romberg’s The Student Prince, and Indian 
Love Call, from Friml’s Rose Marie (H.M.V., DA785, 10in., 6s.). 
The tunes are just musical comedy sentimentals, played with 
every bit as much thought, apparently, as Kreisler puts into the 
Beethoven concerto. And yet when some of us protest against 
the worship of the virtuoso, we are frowned upon. With a full 
sense of the meaning of words, I say that there is something 
radically wrong with an artist who plays this kind of music. 
Yet Kreisler is a great artist ...is ... was? 


Szigeti has arranged for his instrument some of the hundreds— 
possibly thousands—of Hungarian Folk Tunes that his friend 
Bartok has collected (Col. LX31, 12in., 6s. 6d.). These seven 
airs give a good idea of the sensitive rhythmic periods of the 
folk-expression. Szigeti is partnered at the piano in this 
brilliant, rather hard recording by Bartok himself, a very 
percussive player—and sometimes a quite horrid player of the 
classics. Here his methods are more varied than in his piano 
recitals. The more exciting tunes are great sport. The folk- 
song business has in this country been sadly overdone, but there 
is still interest and keen pleasure in the best of the piquant and 
temperamental tunes of our own and other nations. 


Spiwakowsky (Parlo. E11012, 12in., 4s. 6d.) plays pieces from 
the same old fiddlers’ twopenny box. This time it is the Ronde 
des Lutins (Bazzini) and Kreisler’s Caprice Viennois. I prefer 
the “‘ gobbalins’ul get yer” line. Kreisler’s pastry palls, as the 
years pass. Here again there is some hardness of tone, and 
plenty for the money in the bugaboo piece. 


On Decca M144 (10in., 3s.), Leon Zighera, accompanied by 
Leslie Heward, plays Bloch’s Nigun (sub-titled Improvisation), 
from his Baal Shem. Bloch is a remarkable racial interpreter. 
His symphony Israel was one of the most significant novelties 
of recent Prom. seasons, and his suite for strings, several times 
broadcast, is among the brightest and best I know. I wish 
someone would record both. He has unusual evocative power, 
and seems to have worked out a style that is strongly individual 
without being freakish. I reckon him a man of distinction, 
worth watching. This violin rhapsody is a powerful and 
attractively unusual affair, very cleverly played and built up. 
The recording impresses me most favourably, though surface 
noise is somewhat perceptible. 
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PIANOFORTE. 


Mark Hambourg’s choice this month is a couple of waltzes— 
Chopin in A minor, Op. 34, No. 2, and Debussy’s La plus que 
lente (H.M.V., 12in., C1892, 4s. 6d.). There are some small 
slurs in the Chopin, caused by imperfectly balanced rubato, and 
the pinging (not, alas, singing) tone is pronounced. There are 
some pleasant sweeps, but the emotion of the waltz seems to 
elude the player. The Debussy can be played in several 
moods. This one has a useful swagger, that, if it went a little 
deeper, would acquire real significance. I note the improving 
piano tone, in this recording. If Mr. Hambourg would let it, 
it would improve much more. 

He is happy, I know, in Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody (C1891, 
12in., 4s. 6d.). His virtues in this kind are so well known 
that I need not do more than commend the record to his 
admirers. The recording stands in the Polydor class. 

On Polydor 23023 (10in., 3s.) Michael Zadora plays a Waltz 
from Delibes’s Sylvia and Jensen’s Whispering of a Gentle 
Breeze—both pieces arranged by the player. The arpeggios 
are deftly wafted, but the melody is hard. The accompaniment 
is cleverly balanced with the tune. The waltz has a lift in it. 
I should like to hear this player in piano music (if that is not 
asking too much). Polydor’s reproduction is truthful to a high 
degree. 

Leopold Godowsky, on Col. LX32-4 (12in., 19s. 6d.), plays 
Schumann’s Carnival. This pianist’s interpretative subtlety in 
such music is not the equal of Cortot’s. The latter’s performance 
remains the best so far recorded, though the tone is not always 
ideal. The first inch shows the difference between perfect 
clarity and subtlety, and the kind of forceful, lofty work in 
which Godowsky excels. Space is short this month, and I 
cannot enumerate the numerous attractive qualities of ‘the 
recording, which will please most those who care for the more 
solid and (as I think them) rather old-fashioned methods of 
technique. The result is somewhat stiff: the strong-man 
athlete rather than the spare, distance man. All swift dis- 
tinctions must be too square-cut: this one is. Godowsky can 
build well on the broad scale, but he is not my ideal 


miniaturist. The recording seems to me to round off and beau- 
tify his tone. I like it, though it is not quite so fine as 
Polydor’s. 


Janine Weill is not known to me other than by the Decca 
record T128 (12in., 4s. 6d.), whereon she plays Nos. 1 and 2 of 
Chopin’s Waltzes, Op. 64, and the old third Liebestraum by 
Liszt. How refreshing it would be if recorders had a fresh idea 
now and again! I like Miss Weill’s meditative way with the 
Liszt, though some of her melody notes are on the hard side. 
They do not ping painfully, and she gets plenty of. volume 
without noise. The waltzes are a little dull: there is not much 
shimmer of light and shade in them; I should call the style 
businesslike but uninspired. In the second waltz she has an 
odd trick of rhythmic displacement at one point, near the start. 
The piano records well. There are moments of the steel-bar 
(mild steel), but nothing distressing, and a good measure of 
lifelikeness. 


VIOLONCELLO. 


Casals (H.M.V., 12in., DB966, 8s. 6d.) gives two Chopin 
pieces, the E flat Nocturne. Op. 9, No. 2 (the string-player’s 
Nocturne), and a piece sweetly named Prelude. The recorders, 
for some dark reason, wish to hide its identity ; but, at great 
pains, I have unveiled their mystery. 

It is the D flat (Op. 28, No. 15). The too modest pianist is 
Mr. Mednikoff. Casals excels in perfection of detail; hear, 
for example, his ornaments in this piece. Do what he will, he 
cannot make the middle section effective on the ’cello ; and in 
one place at least it is almost comical. Now what I want to 
know is this: does Casals, great artist as he is, before whom I 
bow, really like this sort of thing? If so, it is a kink in his 
artistry. Or is he compelled to do it by the recorders? As 
before, I remark that if it must be done, Casals, ninety-nine 


times out of the hundred, does it perfectly, but he slips badly 
in attempting to perform the D flat (no slip in performance, but 
one in judgment). 

Gregor Piatigorsky plays the Chant Hindou (Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov) and Tchaikovsky’s None but the weary heart. Remarks 
about the music as before. Parlophone has not this time found 
a good sustaining pianist. The ’cellist rather inclines to the 
billowy outlines, pushing notes out for effect. His emotion 
keeps well within bounds, otherwise, and his tone has some 
variety. A very good piece of string recording (Parlo., R679, 
10in., 3s.). W. R. A. 





CHAMBER MUSIC 


The two pieces on H.M.V. B3429 (10in., 3s.) are only chamber 
music by virtue of their being dished up by a sextet—Cedric 
Sharpe’s. The titles are Chanson Napolitaine (d’Ambrosio), 
and O lovely night (Ronald). That makes twelve string and 
piano pieces in my second batch of review records this month, 
and of these twelve (I do not include the Szigeti) four were 
written for the instrument on which they are played, 
Apparently most recording instrumentalists will play -any 
mortal thing, rather than music written for their instrument. 
Strange infatuation! I find the Sharpe players too loud and 
hard. I am afraid that, like the one Black Crow, I shouldn't 
like these things, even if they were good; but this ensemble 
is, to my ears, too brassily recorded. W. R. A. 


The Gramophone Shop 


Another stage in the rapid progress of that excellent 
organization, The Gramophone Shop, Inc., of New York, is 
marked by the news that Messrs. W. H. Tyler and J. F. 
Brogan have moved their premises to 18, East 48th Street, 
where there are thirteen ‘‘ demonstration booths.’’ Mr. 
Brogan is in Europe now and we hope that Mr. Tyler will 
pay us a visit in the autumn. Meanwhile, we wish this 
local centre of our N.G.S. great success in its new home. 


Sunday Tea-Time 

The programme of compositions by Dame Ethel Smyth 
given at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, on May 25th was eo 
well enjoyed that the organisers of these charming chamber 
music concerts, which have become a feature of London’s 
musical life during the week-ends, repeated it on June 29th, 
the last of this season’s concerts, with one or two alterations 
in the works played. Aubrey Brain was heard in the horn 
trio, for instance. 

This hour, 5.30 to 6.80 on Sunday afternoons, is one when 
music lovers all over the country would enjoy programmes 
of this calibre, and we venture to commend the idea to the 
B.B.C. for next year. 


Sibelius 


Two of the chief obstacles to our getting records of the 
works of Sibelius have been removed by the Finnish Govern- 
ment when it arranged to contribute 50,000 marks towards 
the expense of a series of records, and to send Professor 
Kajanus (the composer’s choice) to conduct an English 
Symphony Orchestra in the Columbia studios in the first two 
symphonies. 

May we suggest that this enthusiastic Government should 
also finance the N.G.S., and supply the best artists, so that the 
long-proclaimed project of recording the string quartet Voces 
Intimae (Op. 56) may be carried out ? 
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“THE LAND or LAUGHTER” cenar 


Your Heart is Mine Alone 
Nothing but Laughter 


RO 20107 10-in. d/s 4/6 


A Garland of Apple Blossoms 


Who has implanted this love 


in our hearts? 
(Duet with Vera Schwarz) 


R 20112 12-in. d/s 6/6 


RICHARD TAUBER, Tenor, with the Orchestra of the 
State Opera House, Berlin, conducted by Franz Lehar 





OTHER ODEON SUCCESSES 


LOTTE LEHMANN 
(Soprano with Orchestra) 
LOHENGRIN (Wagner) 

Act 1, Scene 2, ‘‘Elsa’s 
Dream” 
Act 2, Scene 2, ‘‘ Elsa’s Song 
to the Breezes” 


RO 20113 10-in. d/s 4/6 


GIOVANNI INGHILLERI 
TINA POLI RANDACCIO 


(Baritone and Soprano with 
Orchestra) 


IL TROVATORE (Verdi) 
**Mira d’acerbe lagrime ” 
**Vivra! contende il giubilo” 


R 20110 12-in. d/s 6/6 


CONCHITA SUPERVIA 
(Soprano with Orchestra) 
MIGNON (Thomas) 
Act 1, “‘ Knows't thou the 


Land?” ‘‘ The Swallow Duet” 
(Duet with Bettoni) 


R 20105 12-in. 6/6 


THE ORCHESTRA of the 
CONCERTS - COLONNE, 
PARIS 


(Conducted by Gabriel Pierné) 


Fireworks (Stravinsky) 
Polka and Galop (Stravinsky) 


R 20109 12-in. d/s 6/6 


The Finest Collection of Electrical Recordings of Grand Opera is on 
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PARLOPHONE 


Write to-day for Complete Catalogue and latest Supplements 
PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, 81, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 
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SUPERLATIVE RECORDINGS 
OF OPERATIC AIRS 


A FEW OPERATIC RECORDS 
FROM THE DECCA LIST. 
FRANK TITTERTON—Tenor. 


QUALITY and low prices are both 
comparative! Very well then, com- 
pare! Disregard price to begin 
with. These splendid operatic re- 
cords are made by artistes at 
the height of their powers, singers 
who are to be judged by perform- 
ance and not by a_ legendary 
reputation. Compare these records 
with any others at all, compare the 
style and finish of the singing, the 
faithfulness of the reproduction, 
and that unobtrusive record surface 
on which Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
has made so many favourable com- 
ments. Then—and not till then— 
when you are fully satisfied with 
the Decca quality, think of the 
Decca value. Each record is at least 
one shilling cheaper than the normal 
price demanded for this quality. 
At least one shilling saved, often 
three shillings, on every record. 
Hard facts! Test them for yourself. 


»- 


On With the Motley (from ‘' Pagliacci ’’) 
and Siciliana (from ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’) 
(with Harp Accompaniment). 2/-. ¥F.1739. 


Your Tiny Hand is Frozen (La Bohéme) 
and The Flower Song ("' Carmen’’). 
12-inch. 3/6. K.505. 


Spring Song (Siegmund’s Liebeslied) (from 
“Die Walkire’’) and Walther’s Prize Song 
(Walther's Preislied) (from ‘' Die Meister- 
singer’’). Sung in German, with Orches- 
tral Accomp. 12-inch. 3/6. K.516. 


LEON ZIGHERA— Violinist. 


(With Pianoforte Accompaniment.) 


Nigun (Improvisation from '' Baal Shem ’’), 
in Two Parts (Bloch). 10-inch. 3/-. M.144. 


DECCA 
=== RECORDS 


Write for the full Decca List to THE DECCA RECORD CO., LTD., Dept. 236, 1-3, BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 


OLGA OLGINA— Soprano. 


(Sung in Italian, with Orchestra conducted 
by Julian Clifford.) 
Splendon le Sacre Faci (from "' Lucia di 


Lammermoor’’) and Caro Nome (from 
"" Rigoletto ’’), 12-inch. 4/6. 17.126. 


Una Voce (Ii Barbiere di Siviglia). Parts 
1 and 2. 10-inch, 3/-. M.92. 


RICHARD WATSON— Bass. 
(Sung in Italian, with Orchestra conducted 
by Julian Clifford.) 


Infelice (from ‘' Ernani’’) and Vecchia 
Zimarra (from ‘' La Bobéme ’’). 
2/-. F.1749. 


FRANK TITTERTON and 
ROY HENDERSON 
(Duets sung in Italian.) 
Ah! Mimi, tu piu non Torni (‘'La Bobéme’’) 


and Solenne in Quest ’ora (La Forza del 
Destino). 12-inch. 3/6. K.506. 


-* 
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THE H.M.V. ALBUM OF ‘‘TOSCA” 


‘Le jour succéde au jour,’’ said Alfred de Musset; and 
even so one Tosca succeeds another Tosca, not on the stage 
only, but inside the covers—the elegant covers—of the 
gramophone album. As a matter of fact, the cover plays an 
important part in these H.M.V. productions, since it 
embraces all, or nearly all, of the printed matter concerned 
with the history and the interpretation of the opera. You 
may look in vain for the actual words of the text, either 
in the original form or a translation. The difficulties con- 
nected with the latter are solved by taking for granted that 
you know the story already, or that you can follow the words 
so distinctly enunciated by the singers; or else that you can, 
if you like, easily procure a copy of the libretto from Messrs. 
Ricordi. But what you will find here is an admirable 
résumé, signed with the familiar initials ‘‘ H.W.L.,”’ con- 
taining all the facts and details about Puccini’s popular opera 
that you are likely to require, together with a certain amount 
of critical comment of the kind that cannot fail to interest 
as well as instruct. It was a happy idea to refer by number 
to the records which give some 6f the salient portions of the 
first act, and, on the other hand, a pity not to have followed 
the same plan systematically all through. In these albums 
either an index or a separate heading for each record would 
seem so useful as to be almost indispensable. 

Since memories are short and the ‘lives’ of records (elec- 
trically produced) are likely to be long, it is distinctly good 
that ‘‘ H.W.L.” should have recalled two of the more famous 
Tosca casts, dating from the first performance at the Con- 
stanz Theatre, Rome, in January, 1900. On that occasion 
Darclée created the réle of the heroine, De Marchi that »/ 
Cavaradossi, Giraldoni that of Scarpia, Galli that of Angel- 
otti, and Borelli that of the Sacristan, Mugnone being the 
conductor. At Covent Garden, six months later these parts 
‘were undertaken respectively by Ternina, De Lucia, Scotti, 
Dufriche, and Gilibert, with Mancinelli as conductor. The 
latter cast has never been surpassed, at any rate so far as 
regards the Tosca and the Scarpia; for Ternina, ‘‘ one of the 
greatest operatic artists in living memory,’’ was absolutely 
ideal, and I quite agree that Scotti’s Scarpia was ‘ unique.” 

An excellent ensemble now secures a worthy permanent per- 
formance for the H.M.V. album. It is essentially a Milanese 
achievement, and, I might say, redolent of La Scala, whose 
able maestro, Carlo Sabajno, has associated with him the 
chorus and orchestra of that establishment and the following 
cast: Floria Tosca, Carmen Melis; Mario Cavaradossi, Piero 
Pauli; Scarpia, Apollo Granforte; Angelotti, Giovanni 
Azzimonti; Sacristan, Antonio Gelli; Spoletta, Nello Palai; 
Sciarrone, G. Azzimonti. 

To go seriatim through the fourteen double-sided records 
(Nos. C1902—1915) would involve the repetition of an oft- 
told tale. Suffice it to say that the calibre of the workman- 
ship and artistry revealed in them is of the highest order. 
Consequently, there is no need for comparisons. I cannot 
perceive any shortcomings either in the interpretation of the 
score or the quality of the recording. Each scene stands out 
clearly, strongly, effectively; and let me add that the neces- 
sary interruptions or divisions have been extremely well 
devised. It should, therefore, be easy to provide with this 
material a thoroughly realistic and comprehensible musical 
representation of Puccini’s opera. After the quieter 
moments of the Church scene, the playful love duet and the 
Sacristan with his boys, comes a singularly fine rendering of 
the imposing finale, as the Cardinal’s procession crosses the 
stage and Scarpia hurls out his defiant ‘‘ Va! Tosca.’’ In 
still stronger contrast, however, comes the lurid drama of the 
second act, and here Carmen Melis and Inghilleri are at their 
very best. Their characterization of the two protagonists in 
the unequal struggle is so vivid as to be perfectly thrilling; 
while the graphic orchestration furnishes a background that 
seems fully to compensate for the absence of stage effects, of 


visible personalties and dramatic gestures. The voices, un- 
like that of the Cavaradossi, which is rather over-amplified, 
are always well in the picture, and the progress of the tremen- 
dous scene @ deux can be followed without the slightest diffi- 
culty. The final act, again, is portrayed with sure and skil- 
ful touches that convey a full sense of the tragedy enacted 
upon the platform of the Castle of Sant’ Angelo. 


HerMan Kien. 








Pa a re m * 
OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


AMELITA GALLI-CURCI (soprano).—Russian Nightingale 
Song (Alabieff) and Clavelitos (Valverde) and Estrellita 
(Ponce). The first sung in English, the others in Spanish. 
With piano acc. by Homer Samuels. H.M.V. DA1095, 
10in., 6s. 

LOTTE LEHMANN (soprano).—Elsa’s Dream and Elsa’s Song 
to the Breezes, from Lohengrin (Wagner). Sung in German 
with Orch. Parlophone Odeon RO20113, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

EMMY BETTENDORF (soprano).—It is a wondrous sympathy 
(Liszt) and How like a Flower thou bloomest (Liszt). Sung 
in German, with Orch. Parlophone E11011, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

FRANK TITTERTON (tenor)—On with the Motley from 
Pagliacci (Leoncavallo) and Siciliana from Cavalleria 
Rusticana (Mascagni). Sung in English, with Orch. 
Decca F1739, 10in., 2s. 

RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—A Garland of Apple Blossoms ; 
and with VERA SCHWARZ (soprano) Who has implanted 
this love in our hearts? from The Land of Laughter (Lehar), 
accompanied by the Orchestra of the State Opera House, 
Berlin, and conducted by the composer. Parlophone 
Odeon R20112, 12in., 6s. 6d. 

GEORGE BAKLANOFF (baritone).—In vain the sad and heavy 
heart seeks after peace and And in restless mood from 
Prince Igor (Borodin). 
by Orchestra of the State Opera House, Berlin. 
E11014, 12in., 4s. 6d. 

IVAR ANDRESEN (bass).—Der selt’ne Beter (C. Loewe), ballad 
in two parts. Sung in German with Dr. Franz Hallasch 
at the piano. Col. DX65, 12in., 4s. 6d. 


CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF THE STATE OPERA HOUSE, 
BERLIN.—Huntsmen’s Chorus from Der Freischiitz 
(Weber) and Sailor’s Chorus from Der Fliegende Hollander 
(Wagner). Bothin German. H.M.V. E557, 10in., 4s. 6d. 

BARBARA KEMP (soprano) and TINO PATTIERA (tenor).— 
*Tis thou! *tis I and Whither now? from Carmen (Bizet) 
Act IV. Sung in German, with Orchestra and Chorus of 
the State Opera House, Berlin. Parlo. E11013, 12in., 
4s. 6d. 

Amelita Galli-Curci.—The familiar poignant tone remains 
fresh and penetrating; the wonted charm continues to pre- 
vail; and so long as the artistic individuality of the singer is 
still there to permeate the whole effort, so long will records 
by the famous Italian soprano command a sale all the world 
over.  Alabieff’s Nightingale is a sweet bird, and he could 
not ask for a more eloquent human representative. Happily, 
the intonation in this instance is impeccable; nor could one 
ask for greater clarity of tone and diction. The staccato in 
the cadenza with flute is equally beyond reproach. On the 
reverse side the two songs by Ponce are so unlike, yet 
so Spanish, that the contrast is doubly striking. In one the 
speed of the patter is simply amazing; the hammer-blows can 
only be likened to the percussion of a gentle hailstorm. In 








Sung in Russian, accompanied 
Parlo. 
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the other you find the fascination of the sentimental slow jota 
warbled in the true Galli-Curci manner, which is always 
worth hearing. 

Lotte Lehmann.—For their perfect rendering Elsa’s two 
solos demand the exercise of a high order of vocal art, in 
conjunction with tone possessing great natural beauty. 
Qualities such as these they unquestionably obtain in the 
present instance, and I need say no more to recommend to 
gramophonists one of the very finest Lohengrin records that 
it has ever been my lot to-listen to. Happily, too, the 
breathing is freer than usual from “‘ inspiratory murmur,” 
while every note is exquisitely in tune. 

Emmy Bettendorf.—It seems rather a long time since we 
had anything of importance from this talented soprano, who 
unfortunately reserves her stage efforts entirely for home 
consumption and cannot be accused of lack of industry in 
that direction. She sends us here two lovely specimens of 
poetic Lieder-singing, such as might well have entranced the 
impressionable old Abbé who composed the songs, though I 
am not equally sure that he would have approved the orches- 
tral trimmings, violin obbligati, vorspiele, and nachspiele, etc., 
with which the Wizard of the Parlophone has endowed them. 
(However, Liszt was himself an ‘ arch-meddler,’”’ so perhaps 
he deserves his posthumous penalty.) Very sweet and tender 
do both songs sound from the lips of the gifted Emmy, for 
she murmurs them in her most honeyed mezza voce and with 
nth degree of refinement and delicacy. 


Frank Titterton.—Once more I would venture to suggest 
that over-amplification does not enhance the value of even 
the cheapest of Decca records. Nor has Mr. Titterton any 
prescriptive right to this misleading sort of aid because he 
happens to be rounding out into a real tenore robusto. The 
whole principle of the thing is wrong; these records would he 
quite good enough to appeal on their own merits minus an 
artificial reinforcement which ‘makes them  unpleasantly 
strident. 


Richard Tauber and Vera Schwarz.—Both extracts are ex- 
tremely tuneful and Leharesque, though I like the solo rather 
better than the duet. The slow waltz rhythm of the latter 
should make it highly acceptable for dance purposes. 


George Baklanoff.—Here is another case of exaggerated 
amplifying—as though a superb organ like this really needed 
fictitious enlargement! Baklanoff is as great a singer of the 
Prince Igor music as Chaliapin any day, and no reasonable 
person could ask for more than that. It is a delight to hear 
fine music sung with such splendidly dramatic declamation. 
Why overdo the sonority? 

Ivar Andrésen.—tin this case we get another atmosphere and 
no evidence of undue interference. The glorious voice tells 
its own tale whilst telling that of the ‘‘Man who seldom 
prayed.”’ The ballad is not one of Loewe’s best, but I never 
heard it sung like this before, and such a rendering makes all 
the difference. Wonderful, indeed, can be the effect of a 
simple musical narrative related with such noble tone, pro- 
found sentiment, depth of contrast, and faultless management 
of voice and nuance. The accompaniment is well played by 
Dr. Franz Hallasch. 

Berlin 8.0. Chorus and Orchestra.—There can be no need 
to describe how these familiar items from Freischiitz and the 
Hollinder are done by such a body of executants. The 
resonance, of course, is phenomenal; the smartness, precision 
and vigour amazing. 

Barbara Kemp and Tino Pattiera.—An interesting and 
effective German reading by two clever artists of the final 
duet from Carmen. Observe the subtle gradual growth of 
the long crescendo to the climax of the tragedy. Observe also 
the slow change from his despair and her contempt to blind 
rage and equally blind fear. The whole scene is splendidly 
depicted and admirably recorded. 

Herman Kein. 
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SONGS 


H.M.V. 


Paul Robeson (bass). B3409 (10in., 3s.). Hail de Crown 
(arr. Robinson) is one of the graver types of negro spirituals, 
Exhortation (Cook) is apparently an essay in the negro spiritual 
genre. The first part is very interesting, and should be 
followed up, though the song deteriorates later. Robeson and 
his accompanist, Lawrence Brown, can’t need any mere critic’s 
help by now. 


Peter Dawson (bass-barytone). B3410 (10in., 3s.)—The 
music of The darlin’ girl from Clare is neither genuinely Irish, 
as the words would wish it to be; nor French, as the label 
suggests, any more than The Yeomen of England is German, as 
labels are wont tosuggest—vide Zonophone this month—or than 
The Gentle Maiden is entirely Somervell’s (see Zonophone 
again). Surely it might have occurred to companies by now 
that composers with surnames such as ‘“‘ French” and “ Ger- 
man ”’ should be given their Christian names, or initials. The 
other song here is Pinsuti’s ’7'is J. Of Peter Dawson’s power 
of getting the words and music over everyone knows. 


Essie Ackland (contralto). C1885 (12in., 4s. 6d.).—As usual, 
one notices Miss Ackland’s style. Her taste, in every meta- 
phorical sense of the word, rarely fails, brings out the best in a 
song, and often makes it very real. Sometimes, as with this 
record of Teresa del Riego’s O, dry those tears and Tosti’s 
Goodbye, one feels she is not yet living her life, musically 
speaking, quite fully and vitally enough to be elected to the very 
small company of our greatest andexceptionalsingers. Butshe 
has voice enough—more indeed than most I am thinking of — 
and a few songs of the highest order might qualify her. The 
del Riego has organ accompaniment, the Tosti orchestral, both 
well done. 


Steuart Robertson (bass-barytone). B3411 (10in., 3s.).— 
Another contribution to that very, very thin stream of good 
modern English songs. The songs on this record must have 
been broadcast countless times, and one is reminded that radio 
and the gramophone are alleged to be not altogether uncon- 
nected. Stanford’s T'rottin’ to the Fair is perhaps, for such a 
permanency as recording, best left to an Irishman, unless one 
has something very special to say. John Ireland’s setting of 
Rupert Brooke’s Spring sorrow, called simply Song in R.B.’s 
Collected Poems, it will be interesting to compare with a lesser- 
known setting, as All suddenly the wind comes soft, by Alan Burr, 
recorded by Eisdell (Columbia). I find Burr’s more sympa- 
thetic, and Robertson is not too sympathetic tonally. He 
takes I have twelve oxen on the slow side, but doesn’t obscure 
the fact that this is one of John Ireland’s pleasantest songs. I 
hope I’ve not been too cold over this record ; quite definitely it 
is a very good record, and you are not likely to get many like 
it for a long time to come. 


John McCormack (tenor). DA1111 (10in., 6s.).—When one 
of our most famous critics, who is also one of the coldest and 
most cynical, has said that a singer has by his consummate 
style performed the feat of making him listen to poor songs, one 
can’t, when the songs are of any value, dismiss a record of that 
singer with a “‘ very charming, though all wrong.”” McCormack 
seems to be completely forsaking any sustained singing; 
indeed, his conversational style seems to be hardly recognisable 
as singing proper any longer. Can he possibly have been 
influenced by the talkie atrocities? Into the bargain, in 
Quilter’s Now sleeps the crimson petal, he makes the four shortest 
notes of the song, set so expressively to the first four syllables 
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of “Slip into my bosom,” into the four longest; being guilty of 
one of the lowest tricks of singing. One can only admire and 
enjoy the rare perfect simplicity and ease of his singing of these 
songs as wholes—his rare appreciation of them. The other 
song is A fairy story by the fire, the song of his film, ‘‘ Song o’ my 
Heart.’’ I doubt if this song by the Norwegian, Oscar Merikanto, 
rings perfectly true ; but this film will settle that question. 
Walter Glynne (tenor). B3412 (10in., 3s.).—From Glynne’s 
performance in Gerontius at Queen’s Hall recently, and from 
his JZiawatha record (see Choral Reviews) this month, I should 
have thought he could put more into Coates’s I pitch my lonely 
caravan, and Lohr’s Where my caravan has rested. However, 
he has really done them as well as ever, and I am only suggesting 
alittle unwonted excitement, if such songs must be recorded. 


PARLOPHONE. 

David Miller. E6305 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Perhaps equal to 
anything this ‘“‘Young Miner Tenor” has yet done, though I 
fancy his voice is already showing the strain. The accompani- 
ment is by one of the pleasantest of small orchestras. Songs : 
Absent (Metcalf) and Tosti’s My dreams. 


COLUMBIA. 

John Bonner (boy soprano). DB136 (l0in., 3s.). His 
Angels guard thee (Godard’s Berceuse de Jocelyn) is almost 
faultless. The accompaniment is for ‘‘ orchestra and organ,” 
but [ only hear strings and about four bars of organ. His 
Somewhere a voice is calling (Newton and Tate) is quiet and 
dreamy, which, if one allows a boy to sing it at all, is probably 
right, and unusually welcome. This is with piano. 


DECCA. 

Dale Smith (barytone) and The Westminster Singers (men’s 
quartet). F1790 (10in., 2s.). The most popular sea shanties 
are getting much recording. This record should decidedly 
be heard. The shanties are A-roving and O Shallow Brown, 
both in Terry’s arrangements. 


PICCADILLY. 

Blodwen Caerleon (contralto). 5041 (10in., 2s.).—A good 
voice in one of the best solo records of Ar hyd y nos (All through 
the night). This song and a hardly worthy companion, Cymru 
Annwyl, are both sung in Welsh. 

Lenghi Cellini (tenor). 5042 (10in., 2s.).—The fact that this 
well-known tenor does not consider it necessary to show off his 
voice in the popular Bridnisi (drinking-song) from Verdi’s La 
Traviata and the Serenade from Donizetti’s Don Pasquale, his 
ease and lightness, make this record specially acceptable. 
There seems to be no amplification here, as there must be in the 
other Piccadillys. On the credit side I must again mention the 
notable orchestra (at any rate for two bobs) in all these. 
Cellini sings in Italian. 

Robert Naylor (tenor). 5043 (10in., 2s.).—He and his voice 
are virile. . He should acquire more breath-control. His songs 
are Aitkin’s setting of Sigh no more and Sanderson’s Until. 

Frederick Ranalow (barytone). 5044 (10in., 2s.).—English 
versions of Mephistopheles’ Serenade (Gounod’s Faust) and 
0 star of eve (Wagner’s Tannhduser), so called, though the 
beginning of the aria is sung as ‘“‘O pure and tender evening 
star.” The rest is in the Natalia Macfarren translation 
(Novello). The second half of the recitative is cut, also the 
cello solo at the end. Ranalow is, of course, good, but is 
apparently made by amplification to bellow like a bull, pre- 
sumably on the theory that not being an Italian he must. be 
amplified. 

Joseph Farrington (bass). 5045 (10in., 2s.).—Can generally 

relied on to sing a song as though he means it. He does, 
at any rate, in Sanderson’s Drake goes West, in which he gives 
& right suggestion of breathlessness. The other is The 
Admiral’s Broom (Bevan). 


Charles Bryan (tenor). 5046 (10in., 2s.).—Could, I think, 
be interesting if he wouldn’t drag things out. Songs : Quilter’s 
setting of O mistress mine, Coningsby Clarke’s Red Devon by 
the sea. 


WINNER (Edison Bell). 

Wilfrid Hudson (tenor). 5131 (10in., 2s.).—His production 
needs freeing, perhaps generally developing. His tone is 
rather pinched, otherwise worth a trial in At Dawning (C. 
Wakefield Cadman) and Love’s Coronation (F. Aylward). 
The accompaniment is the effective piano trio (piano, violin, 
*cello). 


ZONOPHONE. 

Herbert Thorpe (tenor). 5592, 5610 (two 10in., 2s. 6d. each). 
—On 5592 is not the first gramophone performance of the Irish 
folk-song The Gentle Maiden (attributed on the label to Somer- 
vell, but, of course, only edited by him) which allows the 
single-hearted quiet rapture of that spiritual love-song to reach 
us ; but it is perhaps the best yet. The small orchestra which 
accompanies these Zonophones doesn’t put me off here, though 
I like it less in most of the others. The other song here is Clay’s 
Pll sing thee songs of Araby. On 5610 are, efficiently sung, 
Tosti’s For ever and ever, and a song which I can’t recommend, 
Only you (Schneider). 

Esther Coleman (contralto). 5591 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—-A record 
with nothing against it and much for it of The old folks at home 
(Foster) ; with it a song which may have associations for some 
not-so-young readers, Cowen’s In the chimney corner. 

Foster Richardson (bass). 5607 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Foster 
Richardson must be more enterprising, not merely, perhaps not 
so much, in his choice of songs as in his singing of them. Also, 
without wanting a standard English accent, I find by now some 
of his vowels fitting less and less his cosmopolitan manner. 
Otherwise, as good as ever. The songs are The Yeomen of 
England (from Edward German’s Merrie England) and The 

Veteran’s Song (Adams), in which ‘* Fetch me my old Martini ”’ 
may be misunderstood these latter days. 


‘ 


BROADCAST. 

Scout Teddy James (boy chorister). 5164 (“‘ Twelve,”’ 2s.).— 
This boy is the most natural and unspoilt, if we may go by his 
singing, of whom records have yet been issued. It is a joy to 
listen to him, so different from most of them. His voice is also 
one of the clearest, limpid as a robin’s. I should therefore 
welcome him in anything at all suitable. Here he gives 
Gounod’s Nazareth and Adams’s The Holy City. The record- 
ing, with organ, and, I gather, in the City Temple Church, 
London, is quite effective. C. M. CRABTREE. 


an 





THE ‘“*OLD TIME VARIETY” SERIES 


E 6306 No. 27—Knock’'d ’em in the Old Kent Road 
: {No. 28 —Two Lovely Black Eyes 


No. 25—Where did you get that Hat ? 
E 6293 {R: 26—Daisy Bell 


Sung by Reg. Grant, Character Singer with Chorus and Orchestra 
10 inch double-sided Records 2/6 each 


Another Triumph for 


PARLOPHONE 


Write to the P rlophone Company Lid., 81, City Road, E.C., for special 
giving full particulars of previously issued “Old Time Variety” Recor 
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H.M.V. IRISH SUPPLEMENT 
B3389-3403, 3446-7 (seventeen 10in., 3s. each). 

Thirty-four sides of irrepressible Irishmen. I only wish we 
could have had more of these or other Irishmen’s own voices 
than a mere five sides of the thirty-four. I was hoping to find, 
especially, one or two records like a delightful one in a Dominion 
supplement I remember reviewing—a kind of Irish Two Black 
Crows—even still more taking, to my mind. But this won’t do 
—a most ungrateful way to begin a review of seventeen records, 
every one of which is capable of making someone or other feel 
that, after all, life is good. 

Besides, the two song records that are here (B3446-7) are by 
far the best Irish records I remember ; real gems, sparkling, 
well cut and finished. They carry five of the gayest, and one of 
the blarneyest, out of Herbert Hughes’s splendid collections of 
Irish folk-songs. Herbert Hughes himself accompanies, and 
his playing of the accompaniments is equal to his writing of 
them, so perfectly in sympathy yet so enterprising and piquant 
as they are. And of these ideal conditions the singer, James 
McCafferty (barytone) is, for once, worthy. He is apparently a 
trained singer, yet as fresh as ever. I don’t know whether to 
put him down mainly as a first-rate singer or as a good Irish- 
man. I can best say that he leaves me wishing for not a jot 
more. The four songs on B3446 are The Stuttering lovers, The 
next market day, The Spanish lady, and that Ballynure Ballad 
of catching irregular rhythm. No one who once hears Open 
the door softly will ever forget it. None of the others is quite 
like it, yet it is most Irish of all, and the flat-seventh mode was 
never more expressive. With this and Kitty my love, will you 
marry me? on B3447 is Off to Philadelphia. Of this I must only 
say that I’ve never heard it sung so well. 

The other record I want to mention specially is B3393, on 
one side of which is a dance not unknown this side of the Irish 
Sea, Green grow the rashes, O, with “ lilting,’’ i.e. irresponsible 
singing. We all know those “ vocal refrains ” of jazz; if this 
record seems to you merely silly and inferior to the jazz, it’s a 
danger-signal of your health. 

All the other records are, I imagine, specifically designed for 
dancing, and for that will surely be a sensational success. They 
are of jigs, reels, and hornpipes, and are loudly recorded. And 
I am bound to say that if one is merely listening, not dancing, 
after more than one or two records one finds them monotonous 
(though certainly no more so than jazz, and they are at least 
healthy). The accompaniment and the tune sometimes tread 
on each other’s toes, but they both go merrily on, not a whit the 
worse, and even the musician ceases to worry about anything 
in the general high spirits. All the same, I say as I have said 
before, why not have such a supplement competently edited 
from the purely musical side? But these records are ‘‘ the real 
thing,” and if ever a ‘‘ dance band ”’ was justifiable, these are, 
with their Irish flutes and the rest. For the tunes, I recom- 
mend B3394 (Roarin’ Kate being known on this side as Oh, 


DECCA WELSH SUPPLEMENT 


F 1762-5, 1767-73, 1775 (twelve 10in., 2s. each). 

Playing through this supplement, I felt that the Welsh are 
by no means as gloomy as English people are inclined to think, 
and that they have even better tunes than I knew. For one 
instance, the Lullaby on F1770 provokes these thoughts, both 
at once, naturally enough. And yet, for all Wales’s reputation, 
we have hardly had one Welsh supplement before this to com. 
pare with the best of other supplements ; and even in these 
dozen records, good as they nearly all are, I doubt if any >ut 
the first two is completely satisfying—by which I mean some- 
thing which fulfils my highest hopes, something outstanding. 
Every race of human beings is ‘‘ musical”; but if any races 
are especially so, the Welsh is certainly one of them. But the 
truth is that while not slacking off their music-making, the 
Welsh seem to have thought that they had nothing more to 
learn, with the result that music has deteriorated with thom, 
and that such things as the putting together of a supplement 
such as this must involve laborious searching and sifting. 

Fortunately, we are here given predominantly folk-song, and 
well-chosen at that. The first two records, as I have already 
implied, are quite outstanding. On the first the excellent plan 
is adopted of singing one or two verses in English, then ono or 
twoin Welsh. After these two records, allis in Welsh. Owen 
Bryngwyn’s English diction is perfectly clear, as is his Welsh— 
and one notices that all these Welsh singers don’t seem to finc 
any difficulty in neither distorting nor slurring their language, 
though it is if anything more difficult than English. The songs 
on F1762-3 are all good and excellently contrasted, and F176? 
is not far behind F1762. 

The four songs on F1764-5 are none of them folk-songs, and 
have, I fear, little permanent value ; perhaps William Davies’s 
On a Byddai’n on the first has some interest. Both Miss Mair 
Jones, and Miss Mabel James on F1767, should do goo? 
recording if they can temper a certain hardness which often 
shows in Welsh singers on the gramophone. Miss James has 
two good folk-songs Y Gwew fach and Ffarwel, Mari, though the 
last is surely very much a mah’s song. 

On the next five discs are Gwynn Williams and his Welsh 
Singers, a mixed-voice quartet, with piano. Of these I have 
room to say only that they are very fair, and that their records 
contain: (1) a dull part-song, (2) two fine traditional Welsh 
hymn-tunes, Moriah and Cyfanod, (3) the good folk-song Nos 
Galan and Suo-Gan, one of the world’s most haunting and 
soothing lullabies, to which I have already referred, (4) Y 
Gwew fach and Ar hyd y nos (All through the night), (5) A musical 
evening in Hafod, a vocal potpourri giving several fine tunes and 
ending with The Ash Grove. Gwynn Williams has arranged all 
these well. 

On 1773 Gwynneth Evans gives harp improvisations on 
The Bells of Aberdovey and Watching the Wheat, and on the last 
record the Chenil Orchestra, with some vocal help from Owen 


= ee = ey matter be!) ; but every By 3c yee longa Bryngwyn, gives us a Selection of Welsh Airs. Cc. M. C. 
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CHORAL 


H.M.V. 

Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast (Coleridge-Taylor). Walter 
Glyane (tenor), The Royal Choral Society, and orchestra, con- 
ducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent. ©C1931—4 (four 12in., 4s. 6d. 
each).—I specially like the spaciousness, the proportion, the 
perspective, the broad, general view which these records give 
us notably. The aural impression they give is similar to the 
visual impression of standing on a hill and looking down on a 
village spread out not a mile below you. It is the impression 
that the Albert Hall gives us at its best ; and I imagine these 
records were made, as most of the Royal Choral Society’s 
records have been, in that Hall. It seems paradoxical, there- 
fore, that the most effective passages of all are those for quiet 
woodwind (though high flute is sometimes drowned), and those 
ghere a single group of voices (e.g., sopranos) is singing alone. 
Aoain, pizzicato lower strings are perfect! The truth is, I 
think, that the general resonance helps those passages, but blurs 
the fuller, thicker work. (Perhaps indeed certain additional 
*sonances are awakened by the fuller work.) 

In this performance Dr Sargent manages to make us feel that 
this work is very good metal-shining metal, too—and will last. 
Anyone can hear that it sometimes owes something to Wagner, 
and even to less worthy sources. But there is not one touch of 
Wagner’s eroticism—in this performance we are thousands of 
miles away from that, and are just revelling in a work which is 
genuinely original, rich and glowing, virile, radiant, buoyant, but 


_ hot superficial ; the perfect fulfilment of Longfellow’s poem, as 


great a vision and as little to be despised as that. 

Walter Glynne’s record will probably be the best of Onaway. 
It is altogether too slick (and we may suspect that the conductor 
is more responsible than the singer), but remembering the poem 
we realise that this quick pulse is on the right side. On the 
reverse of this record (C1933) O vision entrancing, from Goring 
Thomas’s Hsmeralda, is excellently done, but only serves to 
raise Coleridge-Taylor still higher. 

I wonder how these records will be received by the countless 
enthusiasts for this work, almost as familiar in England as 
The Messiah? I think many will be delighted with them for 
the broad effect, and realism, and for the verve of the per- 





formance. Certainly all provincial conductors should know 
them. 


COLUMBIA. 
Barclay’s Bank Male-voice Choir. DX57 (12in., 4s. 6d.). 


There is more virility about this Choir than most choirs of men’s 
voices, and they have good technique, too. On one side of this 
record they sing an arrangement by their conductor, Mr. 
Herbert Pierce, of All through the night (Boulton’s English 
verses being used). It is a fairly elaborate arrangement, but 
the elaboration is in the form of musical organisation instead of 
the usual mawkish, far-fetched harmonisation. On the other 
side are two Shakespearean glees by R. J. 8. Stevens (1757- 
1837) ; The cloud-capt towers, and the well-known Sigh no more, 
ladies (both edited by E. Branscombe). They are worth 
knowing. An interesting point: this Choir’s diction is good, 
the words being clear, mostly when there is no great dynamic 
power ; in louder work they tend to become thick and obscure. 
Here is the very same problem as with the full-toned soloist. 
The glees are unaccompanied ; All through the night has an 
Beomapeninent of some interest, well played by Reginald 
urch, 


PICCADILLY. 

Emory University Glee Club (men’s voices). 5047 (10in., 2s.). 
—Tonally, this choir is excellent, technically, perfect. And I 
am less conscious that it is not a negro choir, and thoroughly 
enjoy them, in the lighter type of negro spiritual such as this 
well-known Little David, play on your harp. On the reverse is 
Levee Song, described as a negro work-song, but certainly not, 
I think, a traditional one. (It is, in fact, put down to P. W. 
Dykema and Stephen Fay.) It is nearest to the sentimental 
plantation song. 


ZONOPHONE. 


Church Choir, with grand organ. 5608 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—This 
Choir is little, if any, below its best in Onward, Christian 
Soldiers (to Sullivan’s familiar tune) and From Greenland’s 
icy mountains, sung to a tune which many, but not all, will 
recognise. 

C. M. CRABTREE. 


. we 








FA 
MISCELLANEOUS 


The Three Musketeers 


For sheer dash and noise, Columbia hold the field in these 
records from The Three Musketeers recorded in the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, by the original artists, and one record of 
vocal gems from the same piece by the Columbia Light Opera 
Co. (DX56, 4s. 6d.). Dennis King is particularly good singing 
My Sword and I and Gascony (DB127, 3s.), helped by a first-rate 
chorus, and Adrienne Brune joins him in Your eyes and One 
kiss (DB128, 3s.) with considerable success, although, perhaps, 
she is a trifle overpowered by him ; however, his full force can 
be let go in The March of the Musketeers, which has Ma Belle 
sung by Raymond Newell on the back (DX58, 4s.6d.). Steuart 
Robertson also sings My Sword and I and Ma Belle pleasantly 
enough (H.M.V. B3442), but lacking the spirit of the Columbia 
records. 


Potted Opera 


An interesting attempt to improve on the well-worn selec- 
tions and vocal gems from famous operas is given to us on 
Broadcast twelve who have recorded a vocal survey of La 
Boheme on four sides (5161-2) under the direction of Stanley 
Chapple. Mr. Chapple takes us through the principal parts of 
the opera (omitting any reference to Act IT) in a continuous, 
though of necessity, much abridged arrangement. The singers 
are all up to a good standard, particularly Mimi, no names being 


mentioned on the records. 
A rather charming record somewhat off the beaten track is a 


Symphonic Rhapsody on With a song in my Heart (R. Rogers, 
transcribed by Eric Coates) (Col. DX63, 4s. 6d.) played by the 
Court Symphony Orchestra conducted by Eric Coates, and 
Regal’s record entitled Memories of Mendelssohn (MX11, 4s.) 
played by the Regal Salon Orchestra deserves to have a good 


sale. 
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A “ Regal” Display 

A most excellent and comprehensive collection from On with 
the Show 1930 is issued by Regal on six records by well varied 
artists. Hal Swain and his Orchestra give a Selection (MR84, 
2s. 6d.) ; two records by the Maestros to the accompaniment of 
Hal Swain and his Orchestra contain Silv’ry Moon, Ro’ Ro’ 
Rolling along (MR87, 2s. 6d.), Molly and Alone in the rain (MR, 
2s. 6d.)—I can raise no enthusiasm over Molly as atune! In 
spite of the fact that Myrtle Stewart is not always quite on the 
note, I found her Hush-a-bye, baby and Romance quite attrac- 
tive (MR89, 2s. 6d.). Francis and Devine sing Lucky me, 
lovable you, and I like to do things for you (MR90, 2s. 6d), both 
being quite good tunes, and the set is completed by Baby Sally, 
sung by Douglas Vine and Ali in favour by Alan Russell (MR91, 
2s. 6d.). 

Here are two records from sound films by their original 
artists: Betty Balfour sings We’re uncomfortable and Back to 
Gay Paree (H.M.V. 3451, 3s.), both from ‘‘ The Brat,”’ with 
considerable personality, and John Boles impresses me quite a 
lot in It happened in Monterey and Song of 
the dawn from tho film ‘‘ The King of Jazz” 
(H.M.V. B3456, 3s.). 

The most talked of film of the moment 
undoubtedly is *‘ Song o’ my heart,’ and 
there are many records now available, some 
good, some bad, some indifferent. For those 
who find 4s. more within their means than 
12s., I can recommend four of the principal 
songs sung by Peter Flynn :—J feel you near 
me and Song 0 my heart (Decca F1776, 2s.) 
and A pair of blue eyes and The Rose of 
Tralee (Decca F1777, 2s.)as being good value 
for money, and Lilian Davies singing J feel 
you near me and A pair of blue eyes (H.M.V. 
B3434, 3s.) is decidedly attractive. There is 
also a very good Selection played by Reginald 
King and his Orchestra (H.M.V. C1919, 
4s. 6d.). ‘‘ The Vagabond King ”’ has proved 
just as popular as a talkie as it did as a 
musical play and there is a good Selection 
issued by Decca in two parts on a 12in. 
record (K520, 3s. 6d.) with Olive Groves and 
Peter Flynn, but before purchasing any 
records from this film, I strongly recommend readers to look 
in the general catalogues where some excellent earlier issues 
of this music will be found. 

That Certain Trio, consisting of Patrick Waddington (vocalist), 
Ann de Nys and William Walker (pianists), are first-rate, and no 
one should fail to hear their records of I’m in the market for you 
and Just like in a story book from “ High Society Blues ”’ 
(H.M.V. B3432, 3s.) and Why do you suppose and As long as the 
windows face your way (the latter from “‘ De la Folie Pure ”’) 
(H.M.V. B3440, 3s.), but it is only fair to mention that my 
pressing of the last-named record had a somewhat unfortunate 
surface. 


A Magnificent Hebrew Record 


All those who are interested in Hebrew music owe the Decca 
Co. a hearty vote of thanks for their record of Kol Nidrei 
(Braslavsky) and the Jewish hymn La dor va dor (Naubourg, 
arr. Finkel) (K519) magnificently sung by the world-renowned 
Kantor, Mex Feder. This is issued with instrumental accom- 
paniment on a 12in. record for the most reasonable price of 
3s. 6d. From Decca we also have some good banjo playing by 
George Morris entitled The Jovial Huntsman and Banjo Oddity 
(F1789, 2s.), but the Schwiller Octet is hardly the right com- 
bination for Nautical Moments (Decca F1761, 2s.), the result 
being to my mind very anaemic. 

An excellent trio of negro spirituals comes from Parlophone— 
Going to ride up in de chariot, Didn’t de Lord deliver Daniel and 
Swing low, sweet chariot (R620, 3s.), sung by Maria Sandra with 





RAYMOND NEWELL. 


Lawrence Browne at the piano, and Roy Henderson is successful 
in Deep River and Were you there’ (Decca F1789, 2s,) with 
orchestral accompaniment. 


Musical Comedies of Yesterday 


The craze for operettas of the past seems to be steadily 
increasing day by day, a fact which gives me, for one, infinite 
pleasure. Selections from The Geisha (H.M.V. C1918, 4s. 6d.), 
played by Marek Weber and his Orchestra. The Maid of the 
Mountains by the London Palladium Orchestra (H.M.V. C1831, 
4s.6d.), and the London Theatre Orchestra (Col. DX 61, 4s, 6d.) (the 
latter definitely the better performance of the two), The Country 
Girl (Parlo. 6301, 2s. 6d.), by Frank Westfield’s Orchestra, and 
vocal gems from The Merry Widow (Broadcast 558, 1s. 3d.) 
figure prominently in this month’s parcel. 

There is also a good collection of waltzes—if not as dist in- 
guished as in some recent months—Lehar being well to the fore. 
Perhaps the best of these is a Potpourri of Waltzes (H.M.V. 
C1917, 4s. 6d.), which begins with The Blue Danube, travels via 
Wine, Women and Song, L’ Estudiantina and 
others, to finish with Violets; it is played 
by Kiriloff’s Balalaika Orchestra. The Inter- 
national Concert Orchestra play Oscar 
Strauss’s Waltz Dream and the waltz from 
Kalman’s operetta Sari (H.M.V. C18s2, 
4s. 6d.) with the correct rhythm, but just 
lacking that final touch which so few bands 
can impart to the Viennese waltz, and a 
Swedish band called the Gallis Orchestra 
play Lehar’s Gold and Silver Waltz (Col. 
DB129, 3s.) moderately well. While on this 
subject, mention must be made of two 
excellent waltzes and two polkas by the 
International Novelty Quartet, The ion 
Boating Song and The Choristers (waltzes) 
(Zono. 5595, 2s. 6d.), and P. and O. Polka and 
Black and Tan Polka (Zono. 5606, 2s. 6d.). 

Edith Lorand’s record of Waldteufel’s 
Polar Star and a slow waltz entitled Love 
Scene by Hollander is as charming as are all 
her contributions to recorded music (Parlo. 
R9677, 3s.). 


An Accordeon Novelty 


Among the various records I have received, is one which 
stands definitely above the general trend; this is Humming 
a song of love (H.M.V. B3438, 3s.) written and performed on 
the accordeon by Phil Baker. The accordeon in this case is 
treated more like an organ, and the result is extremely effective. 
Happy days are here again, that very good tune from the 
film ‘‘ Chasing Rainbows,” treated in this case in the usual 
accordeon style, is on the reverse side. 

Those who are keen on cinema organs will find the Toccata 
from Widor’s Fifth Symphony (Col. DX66, 4s. 6d.) as played 
by Quentin McLean on the Christie unit organ at the Regal 
Cinema, of more than usual interest, with the Ride of the 
Valkyries on the other side, and in great contrast to the 
Barcarolle from Tales of Hoffmann, and the Cavalleria Inter- 
mezzo (Col. DB130, 3s.) played in this case by Terence Casey 
on the Wurlitzer organ at the Tivoli, London, and the Regent, 
Brighton. 


Comedy 

By the time I had found a really amusing record, I was 
beginning to wonder whether it was worth while ploughing 
through numberless horrors in quest of a good laugh. However, 
when I came across Clapham and Dwyer Making a Talkie 
(Col. DB134) I felt I had been thoroughly and generously 
rewarded for my trouble. Wish Wynne’s Cockney philosophy 
must be admired in There’s always something (H.M.V. 3349) 
and North and South manage to completely “ get away with ” 
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Or anything else I’ve got and The ram of Derbyshire (Parlo. 
R.683), not the smallest point being the excellent orchestral 
accompaniment. For a cheap record, Hleven more months 
and ten more days (Imperial 2274) is sung in a breezy manner 
by A Lone Star Ranger, but I cannot really recommend this 
record on account of the reverse side, The song of the condemned 
—a really ghastly exhibition of “sob-stuff” from the film 
‘Condemned.”’ [ had hoped for something good from 
Stainless Stephen, who can undoubtedly be very funny, but 
I’m afraid his latest Behind the scenes at the B.B.C and We've 
heard him on the Wireless (Decca F1797) failed to raise a smile. 


0 Sole Mio 


One would have imagined that by this time there were 
sufficient records on the market of O Sole Mio, but apparently 
in the estimation of the recording companies this is far from 
thecase. This month I have received no less than four versions 
of this much hackneyed tune performed on anything from an 
accordeon to a cornet. None of 
them is more than satisfactory, the 
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Good Value 


From Imperial, we have a list composed principally of theme 
songs from sound films, the two which appeal to me the most 
being Rainbow man and Sleepy Valley, both from ‘ The 
Rainbow Man” (2277) played by Roy Smeck’s Trio, and a 
selection of the Love Parade (2284, 1s. 6d.) by Gandino and His 
Orchestra. 

On Broadcast, Billy Marlow gives a most spirited rendering 
of Singing in the bathtub from the ‘“‘ Show of Shows,” and I’m 
following you from “ It’s a Great Life” (561, Is. 3d.) backed 


up by a really good dance band accompaniment. Teddy 
Brown plays Hornpipe and Liebesfreud on the xylo- 
phone (563, Is. 3d.) which is excellent value for those 


who like it. 

The great thing at present seems to be selections of 
miscellaneous tunes by dance bands. These are all about the 
same standard, and one’s choice should be guided by one’s own 
personal tastes. This month Parlophone and Decca are to 
the fore in this respect. 





best value being the one sung by 
Cav. Joseph de Vita with chorus 
(Imperial 2285, Is. 6d.). This is 
backed by Ciribiribin, which I con- 
fess 1 like better than its celebrated 
mate. Another good version is that 
on (Columbia DB135) paired with 
Il Bacio and played as an accordeon 
duet by the Destifano Bros. 


Piccadilly Records 


Among the ever increasing issues 
of records under 2s., can be found 
some records of excellent value such 
as the Stein song, and Sea songs 
(Piccadilly 562, 1s. 6d.) sung by the 
Selsey Quartet with piano accom- 
paniment, and a good record of two 
pleasant trifles entitled Fleurette 
and Wedding of the Rose (Piccadilly 
549, ls. 6d.) played by the Viennese 
Orchestra. Frank Tucker sings 
Climbing up those golden stairs and 
Oh! dem golden slippers (Piccadilly 


Col. DB127, 3. 


Parlo. R677, 3s. 
Mendelssohn. 
Decca F1789, 2s. 
sody in Blue. 
Col. DB134, 3s. 
R683, 3s. 


B3438, 3s. 





SELECTED LIST. 

Dennis King in The Three Musketeers. 
Marek Weber Orchestra in 
H.M.V. C1918, 4s. 6d. 

Orchestra Mascotte in two waltzes. 
Regal Salon Orchestra in Memories of 
Regal MX11, 4s. 

Roy Henderson in 
Jesse Crawford (cinema organ) in Rhap- 
Clapham and Dwyer in Making a Talkie. 
North and South in two songs. Parlo. 


Phil Baker in accordeon solos. 


Columbia Virtuosi 
Billy Mayerl plays his own piano 


solos, English Dance, Cricket Dance 
and Harmonica Dance in his own 
famous way (Col. DB45, 3s.) and 
Rudy Starita will delight his 
admirers in xylophone solos with 
suitable accompaniment. Dancing 
butterfly (Col. DB120, 3s.) and The 
Squirrel Dance (DB145) are especially 
dainty. Straight banjo solos are 
not so popular as they once were, 
but Ernest Jones is a recognised 
master and in Mighty America and 
Carry on (Col. DB137, 3s.) he has 


The Geisha. 


Negro Spirituals. 





H.M.V. B3435, 4s. scope for his skill, which might 
cause despair to a beginner. 
Flexible Records 
. Rumour says that we may 
H.M.V. see some of the coloured trans- 
parent flexible records that are 
so popular on the Continent put 





552, Is. 6d.) which, with the aid of 
an excellent banjo accompaniment, 
forms a very pleasing one-and-sixpenny worth. Claude 
Hulbert and Enid Trevor were newcomers to the June list, 
and in Airman, airman and the unworthy Raspberries (541) 
they are well recorded. 
were sure 0 popularity are Nobby Clark in Chevalier’s songs, 
Our little Nipper and My old Dutch (538) and Sam Mayo in 
two of his bibulous efforts, Johnnie and Baby (540). 


Other numbers from this list that 


on to the English market; but at 

present the Goodson record holds 
the stage unchallenged. and the June list (Nos. 200-211, 
ls. 9d. each) contains most of the popular tunes played by 
American bands as well as amusing yodelling duets (211). 
Apart from the fact that they are played with old needles 
and can be carried in dozens without fatigue, the reduction 
of surface noise is a recommendation. They are well worth 
a trial. G. BE. 

















OPERATIC TRANSLATIONS yotustes | 
NOVICE CORNER 


The three Volumes of “ The Gramophone Library ” for Three Shillings, 
post free from THE GRAMOPHONE, 104, SoHo SquaRE, LONDON,W.1 
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VOLUME 
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BAND RECORDS 


Before coming to the ordinary month’s supply of new 
records there are three French H.M.V. records to which I should 
like to direct attention and which can be obtained by anyone 
interested either by ordering from a local dealer or direct 
from the Cie. Francaise du Gramophone, 7-9 Boulevarde 
Haussmann, Paris. 


No. L766 is a distinct novelty to English ears, containing 
as it does arrangements of two short pieces by Florent Schmitt 
—the composer of Dionysiaques, French H.M.V. records of 
which, played by the Garde Républicaine Band, I noted in 
these columns last year, but otherwise practically unknown 
to the gramophone in England. One side of this record 
contains Le Camp de Pompée from the incidental music to 
Antoine et Cléopatre, a drama by André Gide after Shakespeare. 
This excerpt opens with a fanfare, is written for brass in the 
main throughout and contains some peculiar and somewhat 
crude harmonies. The reverse side contains Selamlik (Di- 
vertissement, Op. 48), a dance form with some very fine scoring 
for the bass section of the band. The playing is very fine 
and the recording, particularly of the ‘‘kitchen”’ department, 
which includes timpani and thumb rolls on a tambourine 
amongst other things, is remarkably good. The band is 
evidently one got together for recording purposes, being 
labelled merely as Musique d’Harmonie, but is conducted by 
M. Balay, sometime conductor of the Garde Républicaine 
Band. 


The other brace of records are made by the Musique des 
Equippages de la Flotte de Toulon, which is quite well-known in 
England now as a very fine organisation. Three sides are 
occupied by Litoff’s Le Dernier Jour de la Terreur (L781-2). 
I fancy that this composition is more familiar under the title 
of Maximilian Robespierre Overture. In character it is frankly 
descriptive, as its title implies, but it is none the worse for that, 
for it contains some good musical material, and is well put 
together. Moreover, the arrangement for the military band 
medium by M. E. Groquet is excellent. The whole work is 
quite exciting and works up to a big climax about half-way 
through the third side when what I imagine to be the guillo- 
tining of .Robespierre is depicted in quite a grisly fashion. 
The odd side of these two records contains Cosatschoque, 
a Cossack dance, which is not quite as thrilling as I expected 
and verges on the monotonous. The playing and recording 
are excellent in every department. 


There is a plethora of descriptive records from the English 
companies this month. Columbia head the list with Trooping 
the Colour by the Grenadier Guards Band (No. DX44). The 
various sub-titles are Parade; Assembly ; Inspection; Troop ; 
Slow March; Troop; Quick March; Drummer’s Call; Escort 
for the Colour; Present Arms; and Guards March Past. In 
addition to the military band a drum and fife band is also used 
while the “noises off ’—slapping of rifles in ordering and 
sloping arms, etc.—are very cleverly executed and recorded. 
This record is first-class of its kind, but would be improved, of 
course, by the addition of a Ciné-Kodak film ! * 

‘** Noises off ’’ are also very well done in the Sterno record 
(No. 367) of Ketelbey’s In a Monastery Garden and In a Persian 
Market, but we are surely entitled to something more interesting 
than either of these from the Kneller Hall Band at this time of 
day. The band of the Royal Military School of Music should 


be a good one, but the records issued so far do not give one an 
opportunity to judge fairly. 

The Welsh Guards Band make a lot of cheerful noises in 
Broadcast No. 564—A Voyage in a Troopship and the 
recording of them is splendid. The same band also play 
Scotland’s Pride on a Broadcast ‘‘ Twelve ’”’ (No. 5163). This 
is an unhackneyed selection of Scottish airs well played and 
well recorded. 

Another good selection is that of Leslie Stuart’s Songs 
played by the London Fire Brigade Band on Piccadilly No. 532, 
This is a representative selection reminiscent of Floradora, 
Eugene Stratton, the Boer War and other late Victorian and 
Edwardian popularities and events. The phrasing of the 
band is rather breathless in places but one cannot expect 
perfection for eighteenpence. For this sum the record is 
excellent value. 


There are two contributions from the H.M.V. Company, 
No. C1880 contains a jolly selection from Les Cloches de 
Corneville played by the Coldstream Guards Band. This is 
an excellently played and attractive record and is, I hope, 
the forerunner of many other selections of cheerful and zood 
light music. This band in the old days made a fine collection 
of records of operatic selections, most, if not all, of which are 
well worth re-recording. The other H.M.V. record, No. B3425, 
contains some of the most unpleasant noises it has ever been 
my misfortune to hear. Del Staigers (cornet soloist) and 
Goldman’s Band play an arrangement by the soloist of Bone. 
dict’s Carnival of Venice and a “‘ composition ” called, on the 
label, Napoli, and ascribed to one Bellstedt, but which is an 
abominable set of variations on Denza’s popular Funiculi- 
Funicula in which the tempo is altered, the rhythm is torn to 
tatters and the melody is so overweighted with decorations 
as to be almost indistinguishable in places. The soloist’s tone 
is neither good nor attractive, and while his dexterity may be 
admired: by some people, it is only worthy of the admiration 
accorded at times to contortionist exhibitions. This record 
was made on the other side of the Atlantic, I imagine, and it is 
&@ pity it did not stop there. 

From the Regal Company comes a splendid selection from 
The Country Girl played by the Royal Air Force Band (MX 10). 
The vocal chorus is effective, and adds to the attraction of 
this record. 


The Decca Company’s latest contribution (F1786) is by an 
unnamed Military Band and contains’ the popular Stein Song, 
in which a male voice chorus is employed effectively, and 
Empire March, a new march composed by Mr. Tulip and used 
at this year’s ceremony of Trooping the Colour on the Horse 
Guards’ Parade. This is an excellent record. 


Another record by the Grenadier Guards Band has come to 
hand at the last minute (Col. DX59) and a magnificent affair 
it is. Tchaikovsky’s Marche Slav may not be great music, 
but it is undeniably effective, and as now played has its great 
moments. The playing is splendid and the recording of the 
bass section is really wonderful—even according to modem 
standards. 


Columbia records Nos. DB138 and 139 continue the series of 
Regimental Marches commenced some time ago. The Regi- 
ments included this time areas follows: Devon Regt.; 
Gloucester Regt.; Worcester Regt.; P.A. Somerset Light 
Infantry ; Duke of Cornwall’s LightInfantry ; Dorsetshire 
Regt. ; Wiltshire Regt.; Ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Battns. of the 
Middlesex Regt. ; Queen’s Royal West Surrey Regt. ; The 
Buffs—East Kent Regt.; East Surrey Regt.; and _ the 
Queen’s Own—Royal West Kent Regt. Many well-known airs 
are included, and the playing of the National Military Bani 
is firm and crisp. 

W. A. C. 


* Note.—The authentic recording of the Trooping of th 
Colour at the Hose Guards Parade on June 3rd (H.M.V. 
C1935) arrived too late for review this month.—LonDon Eb. 
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nature so wonderfully. In no other has his whole 
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They Say—What they Say—Let them Say 


We take pride in advertising our products—not our- . 
selves, or our past personal achievements in the progress of | 
Gramophone design, although we have been greatly pressed to 
do so. 


We, as servants of a highly critical, music-loving Public, 
mtend to carry out our original principles of offering ‘you 
nothing but the best—that is why you now find us at 


55, Rathbone Place, Oxford St., W.1. 


We are not a Limited Company; we are simply specialists 
in the production of the highest class Handmade Gramophones, 
Sound Boxes, and Accessories, that Skill, Knowledge, and ‘. 
Workmanship can produce. 


We refuse to lower our original high standard by resort- 
ing to Easy Payment Systems; or anything else savouring of mass 
production and ordinary modern commercialism. 


In offering you the EF. M. Ginn “ Expert = . 
Gramophones, “Expert”? Sound Boxes and i 
“Expert” Fibres, we claim to have produced the Finest r 
Gramophone, the Best Sound Box, and a far superior n 
Fibre Needle. However, do not accept our claims without 
first satisfying yourselves that they are justified. Our new W 
“ Expert”? Gramophone 1s here at 55, Rathbone : 
P lace, come and judge for yourselves; if ‘you cannot get to Town, . 
write tous and we will tell you all about it, but we much prefer . 
to let our products speak for themselves. In justice to yourselves th 
hear the new “ Exbert”’ Model. . 


in 
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Lt fn 
th 

m 

m 


Founder and late owner of E.M.G. Gramophones, 


55, Rathbone Place, Oxford St., W.1. 
Telephone: Museum 7370. 
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DANCE BANDS 








COLUMBIA (3s.). 
Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra. 


Song of the dawn (from the sound-film ‘‘ King 

of Jazz ’’) (v) (Amer.). 

I like to do things for you (from the sound- 

film “‘ King of Jazz” (v) (Amer.). 

(CB87) 

Happy feet (from the sound-fi!m “‘ King of 

Jazz’) (v) (Amer.). 

A bench in the park (from the sound-film 

“ King of Jazz ’’) (v) (Amer.). 

(CB86) 

All the above are from the talkie (beg 
pardon, sound-film) ‘‘ The King of Jazz” 
which was devised purely to feature Paul 
Whiteman and his Band. Its London 
premiere is to be at once, probably at the 
Regal, Marble Arch. Asa “‘ revue-spectacle ”’ 
it is far and away the best thing I have seen. 
The production, which is all in colour, is 
amazing. 

Musically, I was rather disappointed. 
Imagine a super-excellent legitimate musical 
comedy pit orchestra and there you have 
Whiteman’s Band in the film. But pit 
orchestra style, no matter how good it may 
be, how ambitious the orchestrations, or 
what artists the musicians are, is not dance 
band style, I liked the legitimate musical 
comedy style of rhythm as long as I believed 
it was merely featured as appropriate 
accompaniment to the vocal numbers and 
that later the band would become White- 
man’s famous modern dance band and play 
some good rhythmic stuff. But it never 
happened. 

I suppose by now you are asking what 
this has to do with the records. Well, just 
this. They are played exactly as Whiteman 
features the tunes in the picture and obviously 
intended to re-create the musical side of the 
film for the listeners in their homes. 

_ Don’t fail to hear Bing Crosby’s wonderful 
singing in ‘‘ Song of the Dawn,”’ or, for that 
matter, any of thefour titles. Ifthey haven’t 
the rhythmic style which is the feature of 
modern dance bands, among which White- 
man has always been an outstanding 
example, they have odd passages wherein 
Whiteman’s star soloists—Joe Ven 7ti (violin) 
is one—shine brilliantly in wond>rful, stylish 
solos and effects, and if not always ideal for 
dancing, musically are magnificent. The 
orchestrations are marvellous. 


Reviewed by 


Jack Payne and His B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. 
What can I do? 
Mysterious Mose (variety novelty) (with 
novelty patter). 
(CB69) 
You die if you worry (6'8 novelty, with 
humorous patter), 
Blue Pacific moonlight (waltz) (v). 
(CB76) 


Jack Payne’s Band is public property. 
It is paid out of the wireless licence fees 
which you and I supply (I hope !). As such 
its one duty is to please the masses. It has 
to be good musically, it has to entertain, it 
needn’t worry about anything advanced in 
the way of style, and the last thing it need 
be is rhythmically hot. I think we must all 
agree that it does its job well, and that 
anything it may at times lack in modern 
rhythmic stylishness is amply compensated 
by other qualities more important from the 
public’s viewpoint, such as musical ability 
and versatility. 

‘““ Mysterious Mose”’ and ‘‘ You die if 
you worry” have been given novelty treat- 
ments appropriate to the numbers. This sort 
of thing means nothing to those who under- 
stand and‘take dance music seriously, but 
it goes with the public, particularly when 
done as well as it is here, and both records, 
particularly ‘“‘ Mysterious Mose,’’ are likely 
to be big sellers. 

If I have space next month I’ll give you 
my opinion of Jack Payne’s advent into 
variety and a little inside history of how it 
came about. 


The Ipana Troubadours. 

Cooking breakfast for the one I love (from the 
sound-film “‘ Be Yourself ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
Kickin’ a hole in the sky (from the sound-film 

‘* Be Yourself’) (v) (Amer.). 

(CB72) 

The band is a recording combination put 
together by S. C. Lanin. 

Both records are excellent, well played, 
colourful performances of the American 
commercial type. 

Excepting that the routine of the orchestra- 
tion has been slightly re-arranged to allow for a 
vocal chorus, this record is identical with the 
Parlophone record of the same number by 
the ‘“‘ Roof Garden Orchestra” (R661) (see 





All are fox-trots except where otherwise 
stated. 

v—With vocal refrain. 
. Amer.—American artists 
America. 

Ger.—German artists recorded in Germany, 


recorded in 


EDGAR JACKSON 





page 95). It is played from the same or- 
chestration and by the same combination. 

This is due probably to the fact that 
Columbia and Okeh (Okeh are handled here 
by Parlophone) are practically one and the 
same concern in America. I wonder how 
many other critics will have noticed this 
similarity. 


Ben Selvin and His Orchestra. 


The Rogue Song (from the sound-film ‘‘ The 
Rogue Song ”’) (Amer.). 
When I’m looking at you (from the sound-film 
‘“‘ The Rogue Song ’’) (Amer.). 
(CB71) 
The one girl (from the sound-film ‘‘ Song of 
the West ’’) (Amer.). 
(CB75) 
Why? (from the musical comedy “ Sons o’ 
Guns ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
Cross your fingers (from the musical comedy 
** Sons o’ Guns ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
(CB81) 
Ben Selvin is recording manager to the 





‘American Columbia Co., and his band is a 


recording combination formed of first-class 
New York musicians. 

All the above are first-rate straightforward 
dance performances of the American com- 
mercial kind. 


Ray Starita and His Ambassador’s Band. 
Happy days (medley fox-trot, Parts I and IT) 
(from the sound-film “‘ Happy Days’). v. 
(CB70) 
Gee, it must be love (v). 
The King’s horses (Vv). 
(CB73) 
I’m that way over you (from the musical 
comedy ‘‘ Sons o’ Guns ”’). 
It’s you I love (from the musical comedy 
** Sons o’ Guns ”’) (Vv). 
(CB80) 

The band, a Jack Hylton controlled unit, 
originally played at the Ambassador Club, 
London. Since it left there some few weeks 
ago the word Club has been dropped from the 
title. Why it left I don’t know, but it is 
significant that its successor is not so highl 
paid, and to my mind not quite so good. 
Jack Hylton always supplies the best, and 
rightly expects suitable money for it. 

At the Club the band did not have a brass 
section and this is added for recording, 
being composed of first-class West End 
musicians. 

The ‘“‘ Happy days” medley, “I’m that 
way over you,” “Gee, it must be love,” 
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are bright go-ahead fox-trot renderings. So 
is “‘ The King’s horses,” in style of perform- 
ances, though as a composition it may be 
classed as novelty amaabie: “It’s you I 
love” has been given an appropriately 
smooth treatment. 

All are well played from good orchestrations 
and decidedly above the standard of ordinary 
English commercial dance records. 


The Four Bright Sparks. 
Meet me in my dreams to-night (Waltz) (v). 
Moanin’ for you (from thes und-film ‘“‘ The 
Grand Parade ”’) (v). 

(CB77) 
In the still of the night (v). 
Carissima (v). 

(CB78) 

“The Four Bright Sparks,” of whom I 
gave particulars on page 40 last month, 
repeat the kind of excellent performances 
which have made their records so popular. 

Arthur Young is playing some wonderful 
piano these days, particularly in “‘ Carissima.” 
Len Fillis displays amazing technique in a 
scalic rhythmic effect at the end of his 
guitar solo in “‘ Moanin’ for you.” I didn’t 
think this was possible on a guitar and I’ll 
bet it isn’t for other than a few wizards like 


n. 

All the singing is far above the average. 
The vocal choruses on CB77 are by Sam 
Brown, those on CB78 by Lou Abelardo. 


Guy Lombardo and His Royal Canadians. 

A cottage for sale (v) (Amer.). 

Lazy Lou’siana moon (Waltz) (v) (Amer.). 
(Col. CB82) 


The features of the band are its genuine 
musicality and the tuneful refinement and 


finesse apparent in every bar of its records. . 


While in its slow tempo it has a nice straight- 
forward dance rhythm, no one could accuse 
it of being modernly original or rhythmically 
stylish in the advanced meaning of the words ; 
but as a melody proposition showing nice 
legitimate virtuosity and artistry it is 
unbeaten. 


Ted Lewis and His Band. 


On the sunny side of the street (from “The 
International Revue ’’) (v) Amer.). 


Singing a vagabond song (from the sound-film 
“ Puttin’ on the Ritz ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
(CB74) 


Ted Lewis is a public success. Many of his 
records have obtained record sales (some 
have sold as many as a million), he can get 
big money fifty-two weeks a year playing 
vaudeville, cabaret, etc., in America, and he 
can come over here and go well at the 
Palladium and pack the Kit-Cat nightly. 

Now, when a man is that much success, it 
seems futile to start criticising, but I am 
saying without hesitation that Ted Lewis’ 
Band is musically bad, and only the fact 
that Ted can infuse into his music a class of 
showmanship which appeals to the public has 
put him where he is. 

As a comedian with an original style 
Ted Lewis is to be admired. He has a 
magnetising stage personality, and what he 
does himself as a vaudeville or cabaret 
artist he does well. 


But that a man is a good comedian, 
and also, if you like, a showman, does not 
necessarily imply that he can produce a 
good orchestra. This is where the public 
makes a mistake; it lets itself be hypno- 
tised. 

Ted Lewis has some good men in his band, 
make no mistake about that. The string 
bass player is a marvel, the two trumpets 
are fine, at least one of the trombones wants 
some beating anywhere, and the world- 
famous Jim Dorsey is in the band. 

But all the good men under the sun in a 
dance band couldn’t make it sound good if 
the leader had old-fashioned ideas and knew 
nothing of the subtlety of the game, and that 
is what happens in this band. Ted banks on 
cheap showmanship and sloppy senti- 
mentality, which, when combined with old- 
fashioned ideas is not likely to produce 
anything particularly entrancing. 

Of course, you can’t blame Ted. The 
public not only stands for it, but likes it, and 
under similar circumstances I’d do the same 
myself—that is, if I were even half as clever 
as Ted at getting away with it by putting 
it over in such a way as to get the public to 
think it wonderful. 

Well, there .you are, and the next thing is 
to try and support the statement that the 
records are bad by explaining why. I think 
you will agree that, if I say it needs a musical 
analysis taking much more space than I 
have, I am not merely trying to wriggle out 
of my responsibility. One or two things I 
can draw attention to. The rhythmic style 
of the band is at times quite childish. 
Rhythmic style means modern rhythms 
interpreted in a modern manner, It applies 
not only to the rhythmic, but also the melody 
instruments, which have to turn their 
melodic phrases to fit and correctly display 
these modern rhythms. This side of the 
subject appears to be a sealed book to Ted. 
His own clarinet playing suggests it. He 
not only plays phrases which are melodically 
unoriginal and old-fashioned, but can’t even 
interpret them in modern style. Of course, 
they are quite effective with those who don’t 
know, but unfortunately for Ted, the 
intelligentsia who read THE GRAMOPHONE 
have a very good knowledge of the subject— 
I know it by the letters I receive from readers 
—and so often does the theatre public. 
More than once the Palladium audience has 
called on Ted Lewis to give Jim Dorsey a 
chance to do something. 

And not content with doing this sort of 
thing himself Ted manages to make the 
rest of the band do it—except when he’s not 
looking and then something really good 
happens. But it is mighty seldom Ted is not 
looking. No one can accuse him of being 
asleep when he’s on the job. 

Then, again, for no reason at all, he puts 
the most un-musical stuff in his records. 
Take, for instance, this record of “‘ Singing 
a vagabond song.” Everything is going 
fairly well—nothing really bad and quite 
tuneful and steadily rhythmical if not 
exactly stylish; then all of a sudden, after 
Jim Dorsey has taken a really good break in 
the 15th and 16th bars of the record, on the 
20th bar in comes a trombone sounding like 
a nanny goat in distress. 

And so one could go on. But I must 
— to the next record, though before 

oing so I must say that Ted’s pseudo- 
dramatic recitative can be entertaining 
providing one does not make the mistake of 
taking it seriously. 


H.M.V. 
Jack Hylton and His Orchestra. 
Ro-ro-rolling along (from the sound-film 
“The Rainbow’s End ”’) (v). 
Lazy Lou’siana moon (Waltz) (v). 
(B5840) 


A cottage for sale (v). 
They all fall in love (from the sound-film 
** Battle of Paris ’’) (v). 
B5841 


Happy feet (Fox-trot) (from the sound-film 
** King of Jazz ”’) (v). 
Ragamuffin Romeo (from the sound-film 
“King of Jazz’) (v). 
B5843 


It happened in Monterey (Waltz) (from the 
sound-film ‘‘ King of Jazz”) (v). 

Song of the dawn (from the sound-film 
** King of Jazz ’’) (v). 

(H.M.V. B5838) 
Amy (Vv). 
Oh! what a silly place to kiss a girl (v). 
(B5836) 


Cross your fingers (Medley from “Sons 0’ 
Guns ’’) (v). 
Why? (from “‘ Sons o’ Guns ”’) (v). 
(B5839) 


After an absence from the last three 
supplements, during which the Company 
had nothing available to issue because Jack 
Hylton was in the midst of a phenomenally 
successful continental tour and had no 
time to record, he returns this month with 
the above, all of which are fine records from 
one or more points of view. 

Hylton’s is by far the most interesting of 
all recording bands to the British public, and 
is one about which I want to say a very creat 
deal, in fact, so much that I propose to leave 
the discussion until a later issue, when there 
are fewer records, and I shall have more 
space. Meanwhile, I ask you to accept the 
following brief descriptions of the records, 
which I have placed in the order in which 
they appeal to me, taking into consideration 
both titles on a disc. The first placed title 
of each disc is that which I like the better 
of the two. 

“‘ Ro-ro-rolling along,” ‘‘A cottage for 
sale,” ‘Cross your fingers” and ‘ They all 
fall in love” are good records for both 
dancing and listening, played mainly in 
medium tempo with a nice drag fox-trot 
rhythm from the usual effectively colourful 
Hylton orchestrations. 

“Happy Feet”—another good dance 
record—is a bright quick fox-trot version of 
a lively rhythm number. 

“ Amy” is excellently orchestrated and 
has descriptive effects. It was a smart 
idea of Laurie Wright’s to turn the great 
public interest in Amy Johnson’s epic 
achievement into money by writing in- 
mediately a popular song about it, but was 
it really necessary that the lyric should be 0 
cheap to make it commercial? The rhythm 
of the composition is somewhat too close to 
that of a march to have enabled any band to 
interpret it in a manner ideal for dancing. 
The record, however, is fine to listen to, 
Hylton having cleverly made much of 4 
melody which, after all, is of a class more 
likely to appeal to the masses than the 
select few. 

‘* What a silly place ” is a comedy numbet 
with fine hot solos by Joe Crossman (sax0- 
phone) and Philippe Brun (trumpet). 
“* Why,” “‘ Rag-a-muffin Romeo ” and “ Song 
of the dawn ”’ are likely to have a particu 
larly strong appeal to the listener. 
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Some of the titles are not too well recorded. 
There is too much resonance which at times 
gives the brass a tendency to sound rather 
noisily over-brilliant. I believe the records 
showing this fault were recorded in Germany. 


Ambrose and His Orchestra. 
A bench in the park (from the sound-film 
“King of Jazz’) (v). 
Lazy Lou’siana moon (Waltz) (v). 
(B5842) 


Ambrose repeats the type of performance 
of his last month’s * Just like a story book ” 
(B5824). On page 36 of our last number 
[had quite a lot to say about Ambrose and 
his records generally, and I think that if 
I state that “‘A bench in the park” is in 
every way as good as either of the perform- 
ance on the last month’s B5%24, I have said 
all that is necessary. Unlike with very hot 
records, in which the position is reversed, 
most people can see for themselves the good 

ints of records such as Ambrose makes, 

ut miss the bad ones. So I always set out 
to stress the latter and let the former take 
care of themselves. It may be unfair to 
the band, but it is fairer to my readers. It 
isa hard task to find anything which can be 
adversely criticised in these latest perform- 
ance; by Ambrose and his Band. 


The High Hatters. 
Dust (from the sound-film ‘Children of 

Pleasure ’’) (v) (Amer.). 

Leave it that way (from the sound-film 

“Children of Pleasure ’’) (v) (Amer.). 

(B5833) 

Both compositions are lively rhythm 
numbers of the type being found increasingly 
in American sound-films: somewhat the 
class of thing as, shall we say, “‘ Puttin’ on 
> Ritz,” “Free and easy” or ‘“ Happy 
eet.” 

The High Hatters (see page 37 of the June 
number) give versions of them which, with 
their bright atmosphere, will be found 
excellent for dancing. In style they are 
decidedly above the average American 
commercial interpretations, 


Rudy Vallee and His Connecticut Yankees. 
Love made a gypsy out of me. 
Stein song (Six-eight). 

(B5834) 

“Love made a gypsy out of me” is a 
beautiful sweet-melody number and although 
Rudy Vallee’s records appeal as a rule more 
to the public than Pa who have an 
advanced appreciation of modern dance 
music, his slow, melodic interpretation of this 
number can hardly fail to be attractive to 
all tastes, as regards both Rudy’s singing 
and the work of the band, if only on account 
of their simple tunefulness. 

If six-eight numbers of the “ Stein song ” 
type appeal to you, you should like this 
version of the number which, of the many I 
have heard, is one of the best, if not the best. 


New Mayfair Dance Orchestra. 
Blue Pacific moonlight (Waltz) (v). 
Wedding in the Ark (v). 


(B5832) 
The Mayfair Dance Orchestra—the H.M.V. 
recording combination (see e 37 
of the June number)—is not usually very 
fortunate in the matter of titles : it generally 
seems to have the thankless task of recordi 
what’s left after Hylton, Ambrose an 
American bands have had the best. There- 
fore it was lucky to have “Blue Pacific 


moonlight,” a fine waltz to which it has done 
full justice. 

I hope in future to hear the band in some 
really good fox-trots; Ray Noble has 
obtained some exceptionally good results 
in the past with the rather ordinary numbers 
= has had to record and deserves a better 

ate. 


Philip Spitainy and His Orchestra. 
The one I love just can’t be bothered with me 


(v) (Amer.). 
(B5835) 


I heard Phil Spitalny playing at some 
hotel—I forget which—when I was in New 
York last summer. It is an ordinary 
American commercial proposition—a good 
straightforward band which does nothing 
but does it well from a public point of view. 

On the reverse is :— 


Hilo Hawaiian Orchestra. 
Down the river of golden dreams (Waltz) (v) 

(Amer. ). 

—a well played waltz. 

In spite of its name the band is of recognised 
dance band _instrumentation—featuring 
marimba—and may or may not be of native 
origin. 


Victor Arden, Phil Ohman and Their 
- Orchestra. 
Why? (from “‘ Sons o’ Guns ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
It’s you I love (Tango fox-trot) (from ‘‘ Sons 
o’ Guns ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
B5847 


See pages 37 and 38 of last month’s number. 

Will anyone kindly tell me if there is a 
dance called tango-fox-trot? I’ve never 
heard of it. 








PARLOPHONE (3s.) 
Roof Garden Orchestra. 

When I am housekeeping for you (from the 
sound-film ‘‘ Battle of Paris’) (Amer.). 
Kickin’ a hole in the sky (from the sound-film 

‘* Be Yourself ’’) (Amer.). 

(R.661) 
Cross your fingers (from the musical comedy 

** Sons o’ Guns ”’) (Amer.). 

Why ? (from the musical comedy “Sons o’ 

Guns ”’) (Amer.). 

(R676) 

“Roof Garden Orchestra”? is a name 
used regularly by the Parlophone Co. when, 
for some commercial reason, they do not 
deem it advisable to disclose the true name 
of the band. Some of the records are 
English and some American, mostly the 
latter, and some are permanent bands, while 
others are recording combinations put 
together just for the session. 

When they are p:rmanent bands I can 
usually recognise them. I cannot recognise 
as by known regular bands any of these four 
records and believe them to be played by 
recording combinations, though not neces- 
sarily the same in each record. 

For instance, take ‘When I’m house- 
keeping for you ”’ (in which I think I recognise 
two famous American trumpet players, 
Mannie Klein and “‘ Fuzzy *’ Farrar, and the 
trombone star, “ Miff’’ Mole). If you pay 
heed to the saxophone and clarinet style and 
tone in this you will find them quite different 
from those in “‘ Kickin’ a hole in the sky.” 
The former title sounds to me as though! the 
player were one Arnold Brillhart (recognised 
as a beautiful and een) layer of the 
straighter dance school), a fief which is 
almost confirmed on hearing the lovely tone 


of the baritone saxophone solo. The first 
alto saxophone and clarinet in “‘ Kickin’ a 
hole in the sky ” are almost certainly played 
by Jim Dorsey, while Leo McConville seems 
to be the trumpet and Miff Mole trombone. 
I mention these players’ names as they are 
all outstanding artists, and you will come to 
recognise their work if you are sufficiently 
interested to study subtleties. 

Of the records as a whole, it may be said 
that while R661 is the better disc, all are 
decidedly good—nice dance rhythm, fine 
musicianship, good rhythmic style and good 
orchestrations in which the melodies are 
appropriately embellished to appeal to the 
public. 

Stop press note.—See also under “ Ipana 
Troubadours ”’ on page 93. 


Carolina Club Orchestra. 
Shine on, Harvest Moon (v) (Amer.). 
Under a Texas moon (from the sound-film 
‘** Under a Texas Moon ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
R660) 
I'd like to be a gipsy (from the sound-film 
** Lilies of the Field ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
(R671) 
Hangin’ on the garden gate (v) (Amer.). 
(R675) 


The Carolina Club Orchestra is none 
other than Hal Kemp’s Band from America, 
which is now playing a season at the Café de 
Paris, London. It records for Okeh in 
America (handled by Parlophone here) under 
an assumed name, as under its correct title 
it is exclusive to Brunswick. 

The band was originally formed some four 
years ago by a number of the musically 
inclined students of North Carolina Uni- 
versity and had such a success that on 
leaving College the boys decided to stick 
together and make music their profession. 
The personnel is very little different to-day 
from the original, and the band has gone 
from success to success, being considered 
one of the best in America. It is certainly 
among the best that has ever visited this 
country. The nearest approach we have had 
recently was Ben Bernie at the Kit-Cat and 
I do not think his band was quite as good 
for dancing as Kemp’s. 

For some reason Kemp’s band only makes 
sweet melody records in very slow tempo for 
Okeh, and excellent as they are for the most 

art this type of interpretation is not the 
t medium for a band to show its style to 
those who appreciate rhythm, though it is 
certainly likely to command bigger sales 
among the general public. 

Of the above, I think I like best “‘ Shine 
on, Harvest Moon.” It is, like the others, a 
melody performance in slow tempo, but has 
a better basic dance rhythm, and, after all, 
these are dance records. 

Although he did not come over with the 
boys, one of America’s best trumpet players, 
a youngster named Jack Purvis, concerning 
whom there is more information in the review 
of his hot record ‘‘ Mental strain at dawn” (see 

e 98), was, until recently, in the band, 
You have a fine opportunity of hearing him 
in his great rhythmic obbligato behind the 
vocal chorus in “‘I’d like to be a gipsy,” 
though otherwise this is not as good a record 
as one would expect from this band; the 
arrangement is beautiful and well played, 
but it drags throughout, a fault which Hal 
Kemp must take particular care to guard 
against in these slow melody performances. 

Another record in which Purvis plays—it 
is an all-round good performance pt has just 
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missed the tendency to drag—is ‘‘ Under a 
Texas moon,” but the feature of this disc is 
the unusual tone of the clarinets in the 
introduction. They were too far from the 
microphone and have not come out as well 
as they should have, but if you listen 
carefully you will notice the difference in this 
and ordinary clarinet tone. The “effect is 
obtained by the clarinets each being played 
inside a large megaphone in the sides of which 
holes are cut just large enough for the player 
to insert his hands to operate the instrument. 
The tone colour is very: pleasing. It is a 
pity it was not better recorded and that there 
is not more of it. 

Singing, both solo and concerted isa strong 
point in all Kemp’s records. It is quite 
delightful. 


The Philadelphia Melodians. 
When you're smiling (Amer.). 
(R671) 

The Philadelphia Melodians are obviously 
a coloured combination and this is a great 
record. Though a melody performance in 
slow fox-trot tempo, it is modern in style and 
perhaps more likely to appeal to the select 
few than the general public. 

In addition to some fine solo piano work, 
there is some marvellous trumpet playing. 
In one chorus the trumpet, supported by the 
orchestra playing straight melody in the 
background, takes one of the best modern 
rhythmic obbligati I have heard, while in the 
last refrain he plays straight melody at least 
an octave above the instrument’s normal 
register, hitting some crazily high notes with 
an easy certainty and perfection of tone which 
are amazing. 


Sam Lanin’s Famous Players and Singers. 
Cooking breakfast for the one I love (from the 
sound-film “‘ By Yourself ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
Carl Webster’s Yale Collegians. 

With you (from the sound-film ‘“ Puttin’ on 
the Ritz’) (v) (Amer.). 

(R674) 


Ed Loyd and His Orchestra. 
I feel you near me (Waltz) (from the sound- 
film “‘ Song o’ my Heart ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
What do I care? (v) (Amer.). 
(R631) 
Eugene Ormandy Orchestra. 
Only a rose (from ‘‘ The Vagabond King ”’) 

(v) (Amer.). ‘ 

All straightforward commercial mele ly 
dance records well played and good of their 
orthodox class. 

San Lanin’s “ Cooking breakfast for the 
one I love” is perhaps not only the best 
played and brightest, but has. the best 
orchestration. 


The Versatile Four. 
I'll be reminded of you (from the sound-film 
-““The Vagabond Lover ’’) (v). 
Bottoms up (from the Revue ‘de la Folie 

Pure ’’) (v). 

(R662) 
The wedding in the Ark (v). 
We’re uncomfortable (v). 

(R663) 

The Versatile Four are an English recorded 
combination consisting of saxophone 
(doubling clarinet), guitar, piano and xylo- 
phone. The pianist is also the singer. 

Their work is like that of Columbia’s 


“ Four Bright Sparks,” thoug not quite so 
good. This is their first record together, 
however, and they are likely to improve as 
they get more familiar with the studio and 
with each other as a combination. 


The Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro. 
Se Acabaron los Otarios (Tango) (v) (Amer.). 
En Silencio (Tango) (Amer.). 

; (R670) 
Barnabas Von Geezy and His Orchestra. 
O Donna Clara (Tango) (Ger.). 
(R668) 

The Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro is 
of recognised native tango band instrumenta- 
tion and very fair of its kind. 

Von Geczy’s instrumentation is that of the 
modern dance band, but his tangos are like 
his fox-trots—they show little under- 
standing of the true colour, style, rhythm or 
atmosphere of the subject, but the band is 
good from a purely legitimate aspect. 





Pavilion Lescaut Orchestra. 
The dancing tailor (Amer.). 
(R668) 
A rather poor commercial style performance 
of a good number of the “ Marionette ” type. 





REGAL (2s. 6d.). 


Billy Cotton and His Band. 
A night of happiness (from the sound-film 

“ A Song of Kentucky ’’). 

I’m in the market for you (from the sound-fi'm 

“* High Society Blues ’’). 

(MR83) 

Billy Cotton’s Band is now at the Locarno 
Palais de Danse, Streatham, whither it 
went from the Astoria Salon de Danse in 
Tottenham Court Road, London. 

For a long time it has been a source of 
interest to musicians and fans on account of 
its progressiveness and ambition to get 
out of the rut of stereotyped commercial 
dance music, and these records are likely 
to enhance its already enviable reputation for 
being the best Palais band in the country. 
They show a nice appreciation of what 
dance music at its best should be, and the 
musical ability to put good ideas into practice. 
This band not only does something different, 
but does it well. 


Hal Swain and His Band. 

The man from the South (v). 

Figaro (v). 

(MR82) 

Lazy Low’siana moon (Waltz) (featured in 
the Blackpool Revue “On with the 
Show, 1930”) (v). 

On the sunny side of the street (featured in the 
Blackpool Revue “On with the Show, 
1930 ”) (v). 

(MR86) 

Meet me in my dreams to-night (Waltz) 
(featured in the Blackpool Revue * On 
with the Show, 1930’) (v). 

The crowning of the Cotton Queen (One-step) 
(featured in the Blackpool Revue ‘“ On 
with the Show, 1930’) (v). 

(MR85) 

Nice balance in the sections and ensemble 
is the outstanding feature of the organisation 
which works well together as a combination. 
“The man from the South” is far the 
brightest of the six and possibly the best the 
band has ever made. 

The band is now at Blackpool with 
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Lawrie Wright’s ‘On with the Shov, 
1930 ” and should be ideal for the job. 


The Bohemia Orchestra. 
Destiny (Waltz). 
Love and life in Vienna (Waltz). 
MR63) 
The old time waltz is still popular in many 
ballrooms. These are two excellent examples 
of it. 


The Melodeon Players. 
Rosa (Polka). 
The laughing peasants (Waltz). 
(MR68) 

Two more old-time dances appropriately 
played on melodeons and, in “ Rosa,” 
xylophone. 

I note the composer of the tunes is 
unknown. I don’t suppose anyone will 
worry about that. 





DECCA (2s.). 


The Rhythm Maniacs. 
(a) Amy (v). 
(b) What can I do? (v). 
(F1802) 
(c) A bench in the park (from the sound-film 
** King of Jazz”) (v). 
(d) Song of the dawn (from the sound-film 
** King of Jazz ”’) (v). 
(F1803) 
(e) The wedding in the Ark (v). 
(f) By the bend of the river (v). 
(F1800) 
(g) It must be Heaven (from ‘“‘ Heads Up”) 


(v). 
(h) Ma belle (from “‘ The Three Musketeers ”) 
(v). 


(F1726) 

(j) Figaro (v). 
(k) A cottage for sale (v). 
(F1799) 

The Rhythm Maniacs (see page 39 of the 
June number) again give their usual well- 
played straightforward musical versions in 
which they are well up to last months’ 
standard. 

As regards style of interpretation, as a 
dance record I like best ‘‘ A cottage for sale” 
(a). It is a smooth melody rendering and 
the slow fox-trot tempo has given the banda 
chance to show it can play a nice four-in-a- 
bar, the basis of good dance rhythm. (c) and 
(f) are the same sort of thing but rather faster 
which accounts perhaps for the four-in-a-bar 
affect being rather lost in(c). This has also 
happened to some extent in (d). (b), (@), 
(h) and (j) seem livelier because they 
are on the fast side, which although good to 
listen to is not so suitable for dancing. 
Nevertheless, only in (h) is there a tendency 
to lose the effect of four-in-a-bar, although 
this is very apparent in (a) and (g) which have 
a very marchy atmosphere in consequence. 








Jay Whidden and His Band. 
There’s something about you that’s different 

(from ‘‘ The Song of Soho ’’). 

Jack and Jill (from “ Just for'a Song ”’). 
(F1798) 

This record seems rather on the loud side 
and has a tendency to be harsh on both 
acoustic and electric gramophones, which is 
perhaps why I do not like it so much 4 
last month’s record by this band (see page 39 
of the June number), 
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EDISON BELL WINNER (2s.). 


The Paramount Rhythm Boys. 
The Stein song (six-eight) (v). 
Under a Texas moon (Fox-trot) (from the 

film ‘‘ Under a Texas Moon ’’) (v). 

(5134) 

“Under a Texas moon” is a nicely played. 
perfectly straightforward melody fox-trot. 
The orchestration is on the symphonic 
side, but this has not destroyed the well- 
defined straight dance rhythm. 

The same remarks apply to the “ Stein 
song,’ which as a six-eight is a satisfactory, 
if orthodox, performance, with concerted 
vocal chorus. 


The Blue Jays. 
Love (from the sound-film ‘* The Trespasser ’*) 


(v). 
I'm following you (from the sound-film ‘ It’s 
a great life ’’) (v). 
(5123) 
Tuneful straightforward smooth melody 
fox-trots on the symphonic side. 


IMPERIAL (ls. 6d.). 


Although the Imperial is an inexpensive 
record it is one which should be carefully 
watched for some excellent performances 
are to be found in the supplements. 

In addition to its English artists the 
Company has a working arrangement with 
no less than six American recording companies 
—including Domino, Cameo, Banner and 
Regal (note—this American Regal has no 
connection with the English Regal, the latter 
being a product of Columbia)—and records 
of some first-class American dance bands are 
consequently available to it. 

Domino, Regal, Banner and Cameo are 
all inexpensive records in America, and in 
fairness to the prospective buyer of these 
Imperials it must be admitted that the 
recording on the whole is not as good as that 
of the firms which market a higher-priced 
article ; neither is the base material on which 
the records are pressed, which has a marked 
effect on the quality of the reproduction, as 
good as that which concerns selling a more 
expensive record can afford to use. Never- 
theless, the reproduction is quite sufficiently 
good to make many of the records issued by 
imperial of these good American bands 
decidedly preferable to inferior combinations 
whose performances have been better 
recorded and reproduce better. 

Take for instance :— 


The Dorsey Brothers Orchestra. 
Beside an open fireplace (v) (Amer.). 
2263) 


Have a little faith in me (from the sound-film 
“Spring is Here ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
(2279) 


The Dorsey brothers—Tom, who plays 
trumpet and trombone, and Jimmy, the 
saxophonist and clarinetist—are famous 
throughout the world amongst dance band 
musicians and fans. Jim is recognised as 
being at the top of the tree—and by himself 
—on his instruments. Tom is sharing the 
pedestal as a trombonist with Miff Mole, 
and Jack Teagarden, the latter late of Ben 
Pollock’s famous Band (H.M.V.). 

The Dorsey’s haven’t a regular band of 
their own, but make it up for recording, 
selecting the musicians from the cream of 
New York’s players—and you may take my 
word for it that they know what’s what and 
how to pick the best artists. 


It just happens that I know something 
about these two records, which were both 
made quite recently at the same session. 
The combination is a large one—fifteen 
strong, including the vocalist. The personnel 
includes, of course, Jim and Tom Dorsey 
and :— 


Alfie Evans and Herbie Spencer, Saxo- 
phones, both of whom are noted for their 
beautiful tones and general all-round 
virtuosity ; 

Frank Gurante (trumpet), who was one 
of the features of the original Savoy 
Orpheans at the Savoy Hotel, London ; 

Mannie Klein (trumpet), who is one of 
the best-known musicians in New York, 
and has been featured in numerous 
Brunswick records by Red Nichols and 
his Five Pennies ; 

“ Mugsie ’’ Spanier (trumpet) now with 
Ted Lewis’ band and one of the few 
genuinely stylish men in Lewis’ combina- 
tion ; 

Joe Eukell (trombone) ; 

Harold Brodski (piano), a fine arranger 
and a musician with a brilliant record of 
having played with numerous star 
American dance bands: was also at the 
Savoy Hotel when Reg Batten took over 
the direction of the Orpheans ; 

Carl Kress (guitar) who, like Brodski, 
has played with various well-known 
permanent and recording combinations ; 

Ray Baduc (drums) of Ben Pollock’s 
Band ; 

Joe Tarto (bass), recognised as a fine 
arranger and one of the best players of his 
instrument ; and 

Two violinists whose names I forget ; 

“Scrappy ’? Lambert, who has been 
featured as a solo artist on numerous 
Brunswick records sold in this country, 
is the vocalist. 


Both the titles are sweet melody com- 
positions and have been given an artistic 
treatment which displays the original airs at 
their best. At the same time the records 
have a genuinely stylish lilting dance 
rhythm obtained by correct phrasing and 
accentuation—two features the importance 
of which in dance music can never be over- 
estimated. The orchestrations are thorough- 
ly good and in addition to such technical 
points as good voicing and a neat weaving of 
the general pattern, contain touches of 
suitably applied colour which ‘have given 
just the right amount of decoration to the 
original melodies 


Not showing such an up-to-date rhythmic 
style, and possibly rather lacking in effective 
ideas in the orchestrations, but very tuneful 
in a simple way and from a purely legitimate 
point of view nearly as well played as the 
Dorsey Bros. records, are the following 
‘* sweet” renderings of excellent melody 
numbers which are already on the way to 
becoming hits :— 

Sam Lanin and his Orchestra. 
I’m in the market for you (from the sound-film 

‘“‘ High Society Blues” (v) (Amer.). 

Just like a story book (from the sound-film 

“ High Society Blues” (v) (Amer.). 

(2283) 

Sam Lanin is well known in America as a 
dance band “contractor,” and fixes up 
recording combinations for quite a number 
of companies, His bands can always be 


relied upon to contain good musicianly 
players and to turn out melodious commercial 
records. 

These two titles will be found featured’ on 
practically every record. I recommend 
these Lanin interpretations to thosé who 
want an inexpensive record and like a 
straightforward melody rendering. 








Clicquot Club Eskimos. 


Crying for the Carolines (from the sound-film 

*‘ Spring is Here ” (v) (Amer.). 

(2279) 

The Clicquot Club Eskimos are directed 
by Harry Reser, a _ well-known banjo 
player. Reser is not a hot player, he is not 
even an up-to-date stylist, but he is a fine 
player of the straighter rhythmic school and 
has had much experience in the world of 
American commercial dance music. 

He turns out a record very much after the 
kind of those by Lanin’s Band—plenty of 
melody and what the performances lack in 
rhythmic style they make up for (if anything 
in dance music can make up for lack of 
style) in tunefulness, good all-round musician- 
ship and other legitimate qualities such as 
tone, balance, cleanliness and the like. 

As regards the performance the same 
remarks may also be made of :— 


The Clevelanders. 
A night of happiness (from the sound-film 
‘** Kentucky Days ’’) (v) (Amer.). 
(2263) 


Dixie Marimba Players. 
Lazy Low’siana Moon (Waltz) (v) (Amer.). 
There'll never be another Mary (Waltz) (from 
the sound-film ‘They Learned about 
Women ”’) (v) (Amer.). 
(2282) 

Tunefulness is again the feature of these 
two waltzes, in which the Marimba (an instru- 
ment of the xylophone family with tubular 
resonators under the keys, which give an 
organ-like sustain to the notes) proves very 
effective. 

The Hawaiian guitar, which in sound 
differs mainly from the ordinary guitar, 
because the notes are ‘“ stopped,”’ not with 
the fingers, but with a steel bar, which can 
be slid along the strings to produce a slur, 
is featured in ‘‘ Lazy Lou’siana Moon.” 


Castilian Tango Players. 
Queja pampera (Tango) (Amer.). 
Handsome Gigolo (Tango) (Amer.). 
(2280) 

These are the two I lik> least of this 
month’s Imperial dance records. ‘‘ Queja 
Pampu:r” is not in true tango rhythm ; 
‘“‘Handsome Gigolo,” though in tango 
rhythm as far as the score, if seen on paper, 
would leave one to believe, lacks artistry in 
interpretation. It may be satisfactory for 
dancing but is too lacking in finesse to be 
outstandingly pleasing to listen to. 

STERNO (ls. 6d.). 

In spite of the unusually ambitious 
standard set by “Imperial” one can’t for 
various reasons obtain always the same 
class of record for ls, 6d. as for double 
the price. There is the question of what the 
company can afford to give for the money. 
It would be unfair to expect the same 
quality of base material, the same standard 
of musicianship, or that the same costly 
experts should be employed to make the 
orchestrations—an expensive side of the 
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recording of dance bands which few outside 
the business realise—and, I say without 
hesitation that the value of these ls. 6d. 
Sterno’s is more than fair for the money in 
these respects. 

But it is not only a question of what can 
be given for the money. It must be realised 
that these less expensive records are not 
meant to compete with the 2s. 6d. and 3s. 
discs, but are made for a class which not 
oniy cannot afford the latter, but have very 
different tastes. 

These good people who buy these cheaper 
discs like unadorned straightforward melody 
versions. Anything even slightly involved 
or subtle does not appeal to them. Every- 
thing has to be simple and cut-and-dried. 

Little effects which the more sophisticated 
heard and tired of long ago are still a novelty 
to them. Their idea of rhythm is steady 
tempo with plenty of staccato beats and the 
“ pep ” which the fans decry as “‘ jazz.” 

And if that is the kind of popular music 
the masses want, there is no reason why 
they shouldn’t have it. They will learn in 
time to appreciate something better and when 
they do those catering for them will be 
ready with it. 

While I do not feel that the Sterno record 
will appeal to those who like the classes of 
performances found on the more expensive 
discs, I recommend the following as excellent 
for those for whom they are obviously 
intended : 


Jan Ralfini and His Band. 
Moanin’ for you (v). 
Molly (Waltz) (from “‘ The Grand§Parade ”’) 


(v). 
(391) 
Just like in a story book (from the sound-film 
“High Society Blues ”) (v). 
2 


392) 
Bert Maddison and His Orchestra. 
‘* High Society Blues” (Selection, Parts J 
and IT). 
(393) 
High society blues (from the sound-film 
“* High Society Blues ”’) (v). 
(392 


Dance away the night (Waltz) (from the 

sound-film “ Married in Hollywood ”’) (v). 

When the organ played at twilight (Waltz) (v). 
(394) 


Bernie Blake and His Orchestra. 
Crying for the Carolines (from the sound-film 
“* Spring is Here ”’) (v). 
Like a breath of Springtime (Waltz) (v). 
(396) 


Raspberries (v). 
You'll die if you worry, you'll die if you don’t 
(six-eight) (v). 
(403) 








EDISON BELL RADIO (ls. 3d.). 
Alfredo and His Band. 
The sunshine of Marseilles (v). 
Molly (Waltz) (from the sound-film “‘ The 
Grand Parade ’’) (v). 
(1341) 
My fate is in your hands (v). 
Silv’ry moon (Waltz) (v). 
(1342) 
Body and soul (v). 
Fancy you falling for me (v). 
(1348) 


Radio Melody Boys. 
*Leven-thirty Saturday night (we 
Stein song (six-eight) (v). 

(1345) 


Harry Hudson’s Melody Men. 
“The Love Parade’’ (Selection, Parts I 
and IT) (v). 


) 

This is an 8in. record, with the width of 
the tracking area being approximately 
2}in., against approximately 2}in. on -the 
average l0in. record. Yet it plays for 
almost as long as the 10in., the average 
time of which is between 2 minutes 50 
seconds and 3 minutes, whereas these 8 
inchers go for just on 2 minutes 45 seconds. 
How is it done? The answer is that the 
track is cut on a closer t > 

Naturally, this to some extent is bound to 
impair both life and reproduction, the latter 
also not being assisted by the quality of the 
base material on which the record is pressed, 
since, as I have stated in my reviews of 
Sterno records, it cannot possibly be as good 
on a 1s. 3d. record as on one costing double or 
more. Consequently it is really surprising 
how good the reproduction of these ‘‘ Radios ”’ 
is. I am not saying it is up to the standard 
of the expensive discs, but it is much better 
than it ought to be at the price. 

It would be better still if the Company 
damped down some of the echo by draping 
the studio. This amount of echo certainly 
makes a band sound fuller and broader, but 
has a tendency to blur the definition, and 
although it has not seriously affected 
Alfredo’s records (probably because the band 
has more finish and is cleaner), it has been 
to the detriment of The Radio Melody Boys. 

And as with the reproduction, so with the 
performances. They are thoroughly good 
value for the money. To make a profit on 
inexpensive records naturally a far greater 
number has to be sold. Naturally, therefore, 
all the above are very straightforward 
melody performances, most ensemble with 
occasionally a solo instrument featuring 
melody. There is no attempt to go in for 
anything leading off the orthodox path and 
in consequence the records are less likely 
to appeal to the connoisseur of advanced 
dance music. tang. d are, however, in every 
way adequate for the masses for whom they 
are intended. Alfredo particularly puts up 
a good show of its kind. 





HOT DANCE BANDS 
and 
INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS 


(See pages 39 & 40 of the July Radio 
Gramophone.) 











Jack Purvis 
(hot trumpet solo with hot orchestral acc.) 
Mental strain at dawn (Amer.). 
(Parlophone No. R673—New Rhythm Style 
Series, No. 33.) 

Jack Purvis is likely to become a sensation 
among connoisseurs and lovers of advanced 
modern rhythmic music. He is still a 
youngster of only twenty-three, but in this 
record proves himself to be already one of 
ys greatest “hot ”’ trumpet players of the 

y- 
As a member of Hal Kemp’s Band, which 
he left only recently, he has been recognised 
as a fine artist, but I think it wanted this 
record to introduce him at his full strength. 

“Mental strain at dawn” is Purvis’s 
own composition, and while in places over- 
elaborate, shows a fine appreciation of the 
peculiar qualities of this kind of music. In 


addition it is a real teaser to perform and 
only an artist with an amazing technique 
could have attempted it, particularly at the 
fast tempo at which it is played. In fact, | 
am wondering whether our young friend 
has not bitten off a little more than he can 
chew. Even his astounding ability ha 
been insufficient to get an absolutely perfec; 
interpretation of some of the more difficult 
phrases, but one cannot say whether this js 
not perhaps due to his lip being tired, as it is 
safe to assume that a good many rehearsal. 
tests had to be undertaken before the 
master could be made, and it is the custom 
to do these with the orchestra at the session, 

The excellent rhythmic accompaniment is 
by hot orchestra consisting of piano, bass 
viol, percussion, and, I think, two guitars, 

I sincerely hope we shall have mor 
records by this artist. Above all, I would 
like to hear what he would do with a 
ordinary fox-trot. He has great ideas and 
great rhythmic style and his transcription 
should be most interesting. Also pro\ably 
next time he will be better recorded. 
this record he is too far away and, in addition 
to being at times overpowered by the guitars, 
is not quite as full-toned as he would sound if 
closer to the microphone. 

On the reverse is :— 


Jack Pettis and His Orchestra. 
Sweetest melody (Amer.). 
(Parlophone No. R673—New Rhythm Style 
Series No. 34.) 

Jack Pettis, tenor saxophonist, was th 
star of Ben Bernie’s original band (Bruns. 
wick). Now he has a band of his own on the 
s.s. “‘ Leviathan,” though it has not been 
used in this record, which features /’ettis 
himself and a star combination of New Y ork’s 
best artists, including Jack Teagarden 
(trombone) and, I think from hearing the 
record, Bennie Goodman (clarinet), both 
late of Ben Pollock’s Band, the favourite 
of the “‘ fans.” 

‘** Sweetest melody ”’ is a composition far 
in advance of the ordinary popular song and 
may become a classic of its kind. It 
thoroughly justifies its title, not as a sloppy 
tune of the kind of which we have far too 
many, but as a melodic theme which can 
stand comparison in any class of music. 

It is featured as a Blues, and is an out- 
standing example of modern rhythmic style, 
artistically displayed, of which it is difficult 
to speak too highly. 

The recording is excellent, the tenor 
saxophone and clarinet solos having unusual 
brilliance and clarity. The only criticism of 
the recording I can offer is that the trombone 
does not seem to have obtained quite such 
a good shot at the microphone as the saxo- 
phone and clarinet. 

I understand the Parlophone Company 
will be issuing the usual descriptive pamphlet 
which has marked this series, with both these 
records, and it will be most interesting to se 
what they have to say. All interested 
can get the pamphlet from their dealers. 
It is issued gratis. 


Rube Bloom and His Bayou Boys. 
St. James’ Infirmary (v). 
(Col. CB75) 

In this good example of advanced moder 
rhythmic style I think I ise a number 
of well-known American stars, including 
Phil Napoleon (trumpet), Tom Dorsey 
(trombone), Bennie Goodman (saxophone), 
and, of course, Rube Bloom (piano) himself 
(of whom there is information under the 
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heading “The Seven Hot-Air Men” on 

e 40 of our last month’s issue), which 
should be sufficient recommendation for the 
record. 


Spike Hughes and His Dance Orchestra. 


Orying for the Carolines (from the sound-film 
“ Spring is Here ’’) (v). 
Zonky. 
(Decca F1747) 
The Mouch (Blues). 
St. James’ Infirmary (v). 
(Decca F.1787) 
See page 38 of the June issue of this 
ublication, All the excellent qualities of 
t month’s performances are repea 
in the above, if anything more so. 





| RHYTHMIC INSTRUMENTAL 








Raie Da Costa (piano solos). 
ar No, Nanette (Medley—from the sound- 
Im). 
Rio Rita (Medley—from the sound-film). 
(H.M.V. B3441) 
High society blues (Medley—from the sound- 
film), 
Cryin’ for the carolines (from the sound-film 
“ Spring is Here ’’). 
(H.M.V. B3450) 

As a legitimate musician Raie da Costa 
is a fine artist. She has a technique which 
few possess, obviously a thorough knowledge 
of musical theory, and transcribes with a 
showy effectiveness certain to appeal to all 
classes—but one. 

And that one is the class which knows 
about modern rhythmic style and will find no 
appeal in Miss da Costa’s ideas on the subject 
which, though going strong in 1920, are 
obsolete to-day. 

It may be argued by some that this question 
of style does not come into the subject as 
Miss da Costa is not playing dance music. 
I cannot agree. It is true these are not 
put out as dance records, but in many of the 
movements Miss da Costa is obviously 
featuring in popular rhythmic mode as she 
believes it to i. but unfortunately it doesn’t 
still happen to be as she appears to see it. 
When she attempts to be rhythmical she 
only succeeds in being ‘‘jazzy”’ and the 
two are by no means synonymous. If 
only she could get the true feel of rhythm 
into her what wonderful things she might 
do, for, in addition to her virtuosity, she has 
creative ability. 





VOCAL 











Vocal records in modern popular rhythmic 
style always seem to me to be the weakest 
parts Pn the catalogues 4 practically all the 
recording companies. For every passabl 
good one there are a dozen which are yA 
much waste of wax and only the tolerance of 
& long-suffering public prevents them from 
being consigned to the dustbin, where they 
would at least be doing some good, if only 
in giving employment to someone whose time 
could be advantageously spent in the 
construction of a nice large bonfire. 


The fact of the matter is that there are so 
few artists who have a good voice, have learnt 
how to sing and at the same time show even 
a vague appreciation of the meaning of the 
words rhythmic lyrical expression. 


It is probably no exaggeration to say that 


_ there is not one vocalist in this country who 


has all three qualities anything like one 
hundred per cent., and, if it is any consolation 
to anyone, I can add without much fear of 
contradiction by those who know that there 
are very few in America—at any rate very 
few who have found their way into the 
recording studios. 

There are many recording artists who have 
a nice idea of rhythmic style, but of them few 
have a voice and fewer still know how to use 
what voice they have. Equally there are 
a goodly few who not only have good voices 
but can sing genuinely, although the legitimate 
training they have naturally undergone to 
learn how to use their voices appears to have 
been of a kind which has made impossible 
the mode of phrasing and lyrical expression 
essential to produce rhythm; it has knocked 
all sense of rhythm out of those who might 
otherwise have possessed it. And so we 
get in place of really rhythmic singers 
either “jazz” fiends or vo-do-de-oo-ers 
and other tripe style merchants, sickly 
sentimental crooners, Yankee nasal drawlers, 
or robust operatic bawlers, or something 
which is a cross between any two or more of 
these five. 

So far, the best modern rhythmic singer 
by far who has come to light is Bing Crosby. 
Bing is one of the three famous ‘“ Rhythm 
Boys ”’ who until recently were one of the 
feature limbs of Paul Whiteman’s Band. 
He also sings the solo vocal chorus in many of 
Whiteman’s records, his latest being in 
“Song of the dawn’”’ by Paul Whiteman’s 
Band (Columbia CB87) which is in every 
way a fine piece of work. 

But to enjoy Bing at his best and to obtain 
an opportunity to study and recognise the 
artistry of his work one needs to hear the solo 
records he has made from time to time for 
the American Columbia. These records are 
all available to the English Columbia Com- 
pany, and if issued would, I am sure, be a 
success. But having this great artist, 
Columbia sit on his records and for some 
reason best known to them, the British 
public is denied the pleasure of hearing them. 

Of course, there are other singers devoting 
their talents to this form of interpretation 
who are well worth hearing even though they 
fall short of the very ambitious standard 
set by Bing Crosby. 

Of the English vocalists the best all round 
is probably Pat O’Malley, of Jack Hylton’s 
Band. Pat’s trouble is that his voice is not 
quite big enough for the large halls he has to 
work in with Hylton’s band, also he finds 
difficulty with his high notes. In fact, taken 
all round nature didn’t give him a quite good 
enough voice, but he sings well and has a nice 
appreciation of style—when given an oppor- 
tunity to show it! 

Then there is Val Rosing. Val has just as 
good a style as O’Malley and his voice, 
though small, has excellent quality, particu- 
larly in the high register. He sings nicely, 
too, but could improve by having his voice 
trained by someone really good. I do not 
think it is too late: he is still quite a young- 
ster. But then, again, a fine master of voice 
production would quite possibly kill his 
rhythmic style by training him to interpret in 
a too legitimat> vein. 


Also, one must not forget Sam Brown, 
late of Hylton’s Band, and now under 
exclusive contract to Bert Ambrose, with 
whose band he records for H.M.V., and with 
whose permission he has also made a few 
solo records for another company. Sam 
has ‘a better voice and sings better than 
eith*r O’Malley or Rosing, but his feel of 
rhythm almost finishes with singing in 
tempo. He lacks rhythmic style, has poor 
pronunciation, and his phrasing is altogether 
too cut and dried to be interesting. 

Of the Americans the next best to Bing 
Crosby was Harry Richman. He has a 
magnificent voice and a great style. His 
record of ““ Muddy Water ” issued some four 
or five years ago on Brunswick was a great 

iece of work. Latterly, he seems to have 
ost much of his style and become rhythmic- 
ally stereotyped if not definitely cheap. 


Smith Ballew, who sings with many of the 
American dance bands whose records are 
issued by Parlophone is also fine when he 
doesn’t get over sentimental, and the same 
may be said of “ Scrappy °’ Lambert and 
Seger Ellis, all of whom have good voices 
know how to sing, and can be rhythmical 
when the fit takes them. 

In speaking of American vocalists I am 
leaving out the negroes, because they have to 
be looked at from a somewhat different angle. 
Take, for instance, Louis Armstrong. Louis 
is a law unto himself. No one can say he has 
a good voice or can sing, but he has such an 
original gift of forceful and humourous 
expression and such an amazing sense of 
rhythm (which he will go to any crazy length 
to illustrate) that one forgets his lack of 
legitimate qualities—that is if one under- 
stands and is in sympathy with his unique 
method of interpretation. Ethel Waters, 
too, is one who needs understanding. Many 
feel that the inherent negroid huskiness in her 
voice has robbed it of true musical quality. 
This isnot my opinion. [I find the huskiness 
most fascinatingly appealing and I revel in 
her subtly rhythmical mode of expression. 

Paul Robeson is another who has to be 
looked at from a still different angle. To 
my mind Robeson has a magnificent voice 
and from a purely legitimate aspect is a 
fine singer. But I feel that he lacks the 
rhythmic fascination of his race. He is too 
contaminated with the teachings of the white 
race and in an attempt to obtain their 
refinement has forgotten the inherent 
rhythm of the negros. 

Exactly the same thing may be said of 
Layton and Johnstone. An attempt to 
obtain what is genuine artistry in legitimate 
music, but merely kills its allure when applied 
to music of the type they feature, has made 
them stereotyped to an extreme and to 
tell the bitter truth they leave me stone cold. 


There are many more worth talking about 
and one could go on for some time discussing 
what one thinks is good or bad, but I think 
I’ve gone far enough for my pu which is 
to give you an idea of what modern rhythmic 
singing should be by telling who are the best 
at the game. Of course, you may have 
formed already your own ideas and the 
may differ radically from mine. If so, well 
and good. Everyone is entitled to an 
opinion. I’m paid to express mine. You 
are not only entitled to disagree, but you are 

uite likely to be right and I wrong if you 
po I think, however, that if you are 
sufficiently interested to study the subject 
you'll come to my way of thinking—you see 
it isn’t only mine, it is that of so many who, 
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like myself, have a deep interest in modern 
light rhythmic musi: and devote all our 
spare time delving about to discover its 
whys and wherefors. 

Now for the month’s output of vocal 
records. The descriptions will have to be 
short, as this general discussion has taken so 
much space. 


Lee Morse (and her Blue Grass Boys). 
’Tain’t no Sin (Amer.). 

Blue, turning grey over you (Amer.). 
(Columbia DB140) 

Lee Morse*is an American blues-singer, 
and good of her kind. I have, however, 
heard better records by her than either of the 
above, in which she has somewhat sacrificed 
her understanding of style in an attempt— 
which will probably be completely successful 
—to do something which will be more 
effective to the great bulk of the general 
public. Both these interpretations show 
an unusual cleanliness of execution for this 
kind of rendering in both singing and 
accompaniments. 

The accompaniments, which are of the 
novelty class and quite a feature in them- 
selves, are by an orchestra supplied by the 
recording company and called ‘‘ Her Blue 
Grass Boys ”’—the name always given to 
such musicians as may at any time be 
engaged to support Miss Morse. 


Seger Ellis 

(with (a) Piano, and (6) trumpet, violin, 

saxophone, piano :nd guitar acc.). 

Have a little faith in me (from the sound-film 
*‘ Spring is Here ’’) (Amer.). 

There's danger in your eyes, Chérie! (from 
the sound-film ‘* Puttin’ on the Ritz ”’) 
(Amer.). 

(Parlophone R640) 

Although some of the movements are “‘ in 
tempo” the question of rhythm hardly 
enters into the consideration since these 
performances are in ballad form. As such 
they are thoroughly pleasing. Seger Ellis 
has a particularly sweet voice which he 
knows how to use effectively, and perfect 
diction. He has the enviable quality of 
being able to infuse heart appeal without 
becoming unduly sentimental or effeminate. 

As well as being a singer Seger is a fine 
pianist, and having heard him play on many 
occ sions Iam convinced he is responsible for 
his own piano accompaniment and piano 
solo chorus in “‘ Have a little faith in me.” 

The other title has a tuneful and very 
effective accompaniment by trumpet, saxo- 
phone, violin, piano and guitar. 


Stuart Ross and Joe Sargent (with piano). 
Hungry Women (from ‘“ The Co-optimists of 

1930). 

Why do you suppose (from the musical 
comedy “ Heads Up ”). 
(Parlophone R665) 

Ross and Sargent, in addition to being in 
The Co-optimists of 1930, are well-known as 
a cabaret turn in the West End, having 
appeared at numerous places including the 
Carlton and the May Fair Hotels and Chez 
Henri and the Bat Clubs. 

What I like about their work is that without 
forcing it they always get every point of their 
songs over and usually have some original 
way of presenting their numbers. ‘‘ Hungry 
women ” illustrates the former point, and 
““Why do you suppose,” where changes of 
tempo and rhythm have added considerably 
to the interest of the number, the latter. 


Betty Bolton (with piano). 
A man of my own (from the sound-film ‘‘ They 

Learned about Women ’’). 

I do like to do things for you (from the sound- 
film ‘‘ King of Jazz ”’). 
(Columbia DB126) 

Little Betty Bolton is easily one of the best 
English rhythm singers of her sex. With her 
deep voice she knows how to put over a 
number and has a very fair sense of rhythm. 

The piano accompaniments, which are 
played by Edward Cooper are excellent and 
quite as much a feature of the records as the 
soloist. 


Layton and Johnstone (with piano). 

Happy feet (from the sound-film “ King of 
Jazz ’’). 

Ro-ro-rollin’ along. 

(Columbia DB122) 

zy Low’siana moon. 

There will never be another Mary (from the 
sound-film ‘‘They Learned about 
Women ”’). 

(Columbia DB123) 

The Punch and Judy show. 

A cottage for sale. 

(Columbia DB143) 

I do not think I need take up more of 
your time by adding anything to the reference 
to these artists in the foregoing chat on 
vocalists in general. 


Johnny Marvin (with Orchestra). 

Melancholy (Amet.): 
Lazy Lou’siana Moon (Waltz) (Amer.). 
(H.M.V. B3452) 
Lou Abelardo (with piano). 
Good for nothing but love (from the sound-film 

“The Big Party ”’). 

Singing a vagabond song (from the sound-film 

“ Puttin’ on the Ritz ’’). 

(Decca F1778) 
Pat O’Brien (with Orchestra). 
Reach out for a rainbow (from the sound-film 

‘“* Mirth and Melody ”’). 

Hollywood nights (waltz) (from the sound-film 

‘** Mirth and Melody ”’). 

(Sterno 399) 

Barry Thomas (with orchestra). 
Eleanor (the song that I sing in my dreams) 

(waltz) (from the sound-film ‘‘ High 

Society Blues ”’). 

I’m in the market for you (from the sound- 
film ‘‘ High Society Blues ’’). 
(Sterno 400) 
Sid Garry (with orchestra). 
Just you, just me (from the sound-film 

‘** Marianne ”’). 

Crying for the Carolines (from the sound-film 

‘“‘ Spring is Here ”’). 

(Imperial 2289) 

Maurice Turner (with orchestra). 
Mona (from the sound-film ‘‘ Happy Days ’’). 
Fancy you falling for me. 

(Columbia DB119) 
Melville Gideon (with piano, saxophone, violin 
and percussion). 
Goodbye to all that. 
Keepin’ myself for you (from the sound-film 
‘*‘ Hit the Deck ”’). 
(Parlophone R66) 

All the above are straightforward vocal 
records interpretated for the most part 
in- what may be termed rhythmic-ballad 
style (without too much emphasis on the 
rhythmic.). 

I haven’t made any attempt to place 
them in order of merit as there isn’t so much 





to choose, but Johnny Marvin’s “ Melan. 
choly ” is the best, so we'll take it first, 
If it hasn’t any pretensions to real rhythmic 
style, it is at least a bright effort, and while, 
I suppose, it comes under the heading of 
the rhythmic ballads, it is “* in tempo,”’ which 
gives it an atmosphere of rhythm. Marvin 
has a pleasing quality of voice and whilst 
rendering it in sweet style takes care to avoid 
piling on the agony. 

Next, I think, comes Lou Abelardo, who 
puts it over neatly without any attempt at 
exaggeration, undue sentiment, pep or the 
many other devices exploited ad nauseam 
by so many singers of light numbers. He 
just “takes it easy” in a neat tuneful 
manner and if he does nothing exceptionally 
brilliant at least doesn’t give one a headache 
or indigestion. His “‘ Good for nothing but 
love”’ is as bright as Marvin’s ‘“ Meilan. 
choly ” and nearly as good a record. 

Pat O’Brien has a well-trained pleasing 
rich tenor voice and good attack which gives 
a sense of rhythm to his work which, really, 
it does not possess, as actually his interpreta- 
tions are dead “ straight ” and none the niore 
interesting on that account. 

Barry Thomas makes slightly more of an 
attempt to infuse a little rhythmic style, 
but has not quite such a well-developed voice 
as Pat O’Brien. 

In “ Just you, just me,” Sid Garry gives 
the impression that he has heard a few of 
Harry Richman’s renderings and_ thinks 
Richman’s robust delivery and rhythmic 
style could be improved if he had a sob in 
voice now and again. Still, not so bad all 
round : not displeasing. 

Maurice Turner is pleasing enough as an 
ordinary simple ballad singer until he tries 
to be clever, as in the last chorus of “ Fancy 
you falling for me,’’ when his effeminacy 
becomes sickly. (Incidentally, why the 
mad minute of piano solo in ‘ Mona”? 
The record was at least going sweetly and 
evenly, and we suddenly get this for no 
reason at all.) 

Melville Gideon has a musical voice and 
all that, but if not actually over-sentimental, 
is too “ ballady ” for my liking. 

The accompaniments to all the above are 
appropriately in keeping with the style of 
the soloists and for the most part satis- 
factory without being of outstanding merit. 
By far the best are those given to Johnny 
Marvin. 


Bert and Bob (with piano). 
Molly (valse) (from the sound-film 
Grand Parade ’’). 
There's something about you that’s different 
(from the sound-film ‘The Song of 
Soho ’’). 


** The 


(Decca F1796) 

Dear friends, the old-fashioned hand-on- 
heart, ballad style of singing went out of 
existence with the Ark—at least as far as the 
modern popular song is concerned. 





Bob Fisher. 
Happy days are here again (from the sound- 
film ‘‘ Chasing Rainbows ’’). 
Harmony Heaven (from the sound-film 
‘* Harmony Heaven ”’). 
(Parlophone R664) 

Bob Fisher, a white man who _ works 
black-face, attempts to feature the robust 
style. 
po quite the best thing about the records. 


EpGar JACKSON. 


The bright rhythmic accompaniments. 
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FILM NOTES 


The Man from Blankley’s 

Dick Henderson astonishingly turns up in the cast of “The 
Man from Blankley’s.’’ Familiar on gramophone records 
(Imperial and Edison Bell) for his comic and sentimental 
songs, and to music hall audiences for his tweed suit and 
smal! bowler hat, his hands clasped over his shaking waistcoat 
at the interpolated ‘‘ Ha! Ha! Joke ended,” he now appears 
in Weedon Grossmith’s part, the harassed Mr. Tidmarsh, and 
does his best to leaven the American film version of Anstey’s 
great farcical comedy by looking and talking English sub- 
urban. He is badly partnered by the vinegary Emily Fitz- 
roy as Mrs. Tidmarsh, and the opening scenes are further 
prejudiced by the insufferable voice of 
Angela Mawby as his small daughter. 

John Barrymore guys Charles Haw- 
trey’s part of Lord Strathpeffer to such 
an extent that he ought not to be for- 
given by the indulgent, uncritical film- 
going public. It must have been 
good fun after ‘“‘ General Crack ’’ and 
Shakespeare to relapse into the sheer 
foolery of ‘‘The Man from Blank- 
ley’s,”” and quite obviously John 
Barrymore has enjoyed the drunken 
scenes, the glazed eye that he does 
so well and the horse-play at the 
dinner table. But it is all quite 
wrong. To make Lord Strathpeffer 
arrive at the Tidmarsh’s house for 
dinner fuddled, staggering and hiccup- 
ing was an outrageous coarsening of 
the whole delicate fabric that Anstey 
built and Hawtrey, Weedon Grossmith, 
Fanny Brough and the rest of them 
adorned. © Barrymore should have a 
good-tempered spanking for being 
naughty. 

Besides, he does not fascinate or win 
sympathy in his drunken scenes. The 
Tidmarsh’s governess (neatly played by 


Loretta Young in Jessie Bateman’s old FROM ‘‘THE WHITE HELL OF PITZ-PALU”’ ‘“*The Divorcee,’ 


part) could only have regarded him 
with loathing. No amount of explanation and reminiscences 
could gloss over his disgusting condition. 


Song o? my Heart 

Naturally, one was nervous beforehand about John 
McCormack’s film ‘‘ Song o’ My Heart’? (Fox). He would 
obviously not be so lugubrious as Joseph Hislop in ‘‘ The 
Loves of Robert Burns,’’ nor so boisterous as Lawrence Tibbett 
in ‘ The Rogue Song ’’; but the advance press notices were 
not encouraging. They emphasized unimportant things. 
However, from the moment that the camera man revealed 
McCormack’s figure in profile, one was reassured that realities 
were not going to be tortured; and as the simple and affect- 
ing plot developed, and song after golden song was given to 
us with a purity of reproduction creditable to all concerned, 
the crowded first night audience settled down to enjoy the 
best film of its sort that we have yet had. The director, 
Frank Borzage, and the experienced cast deserve thanks for 
their work; the newcomers, Tommy Clifford and Maureen 
O’Sullivan, as the brother and sister adopted by McCormack, 
brought real charm to the screen, and a special word of praise 
is due to Edwin Schneider who is very nearly as good an actor 
as he has always been an accompanist. 





July Releases 


Of the general releases this month the gramophone public 
will probably be most interested by the first films of Ted Lewis 
and Rudy Vallee, those princes of the dance world. The 
former in Is Everybody Happy P and the latter in The Vagabond 
Lover have had plots built round their personalities and 
careers, and a vast amount of ingenuity and technical skill 
has been expended in the building. Worth seeing, unless, of 
course, dance music and musicians are anathema to you. 
Billie Dove in The Painted Angel, Joan Crawford in Untamed, 
Dolores Costello in Hearts in Exile and Katherine Dale Owen 
in His Glorious Night add nothing to their reputations, but are 
worth seeing; while Norma Shearer 
in Their Own Desire and Aileen Pringle 
in Wall Street add a good deal and 
are thereby more,worth seeing. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 


Trade Shows and Pre-releases 


The most interesting event of the 
menth was the presentation of Univer- 
sal’s two ‘‘supers’”’ ‘ All Quiet on 
the Western Front’’ and ‘‘ King of 
Jazz.’’ So much has been said of the 
former that it only remains for the 
public to accept or reject what is un- 
doubtedly a masterpiece of realistic and 
sincere production. ‘‘ King of Jazz’’ 
is reviewed in the ‘‘ Guide to Films.’’ 
‘‘The White Hell of Pitz Palu”’ 
(silent) also Universal, is remarkable 
for its magnificent photography of 
Alpine snows, but it is a film for the 
few. 

That excellent little paper ‘‘ Film 
Weekly ”’ has said that ‘‘ there is no 
company which gives us better pro- 
duced drawing-room and society films 
than M.G.M.”’ This is particularly 
true of three of their new films— 
’ Norma Shearer at 

her best; ‘‘ Strictly Unconven- 
tional’? with an excellent cast, and ‘‘The High Road,” 
the film version of Lonsdale’s play. These are all first rate 
films of their class, cleverly acted and appropriately produced. 

Of the more dramatic films ‘‘ Sarah and Son ”’ and ‘‘Loose 
Ends ”’ stand out, the former with Ruth Chatterton in one 
of the best performances of her distinguished career, the 
latter a most promising British film that has been well re- 
ceived by the public during its London run. ‘‘ Courage,’ 
with Belle Bennett and a new child star Leon Janney, 
although not highly dramatic, is a film to be seen by all who 
look for the unusual in films. 

Most of the musical films are sadly lacking in originality. 
‘‘ Song of the Flame ”’ is magnificently coloured and recorded, 
but suffers through its absurd plot and mis-casting. ‘‘ Hold 
Everything ’’ like ‘‘ Spring is Here’’ is loud, scrappy. and 
full of good tunes. ‘‘ Arizona Kid’’ and ‘‘ Under a Texas 
Moon ”’ are charming enough, but ‘‘ Fox Movietone Follies 
of 1930” is distinctly disappointing. 

‘* Showgirl in Hollywood ”’ is interesting for the glimpses it 
gives of life behind the scenes in Hollywood. ‘‘ Love’s Con- 
quest ’’ is a very ordinary American crook drama, but is note- 
worthy for the fine performance of Carol Lombard, while 
‘‘ The Waltz Dream ’”’ (silent) is a romantic and simple story 
with a haunting theme song. The only comedy of note is 
‘The Gentleman Chauffeur ” featuring Reginald Denny. 


M. E. G. 
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THE GRAMOPHONIST’S GUIDE TO FILMS 
NEW THEME SONG RECORDS 


. [CGontmuing the lists given in previous months, the following notes are compiled for reference purposes to assist readere who get 
the records, but have not seen the films, as well as those who have seen the films and now wish. to get the records. Where the original 
artists have made records of their songs these are shown in heavy type. Otherwise the classification into stages of desirability (rics 
being also considered) is done by treble, double and single asterisks. Many of the records are also mentioned in the dance section or 


the miscellaneous section of the reviews. 


All are fox-trots unless otherwise described: - 


numbers refer to Vol. VII, low ones to present volume.} 


BATTLE OF PARIS Paramount. 
(See page 557.) 

Sones : (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 
They all fall in love. 

Jack Hylton and his Orch., H.M.V. B5841, 
35.** 


When I’m housekeeping for you. 
Roof Garden Orch., Parlo. R661, 3s.*** 


BE YOURSELF United Artists, 
(See page 577.) 
Sones : (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 
Cooking breakfast for the one I love. 
Ipana Troubadours, Col. CB72, 3s.** 
Sam Lanin’s Famous Players and Singers, 
Parlo. R674, 3s.** 
Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1752, 2s.* 
Kicking a hole in the sky. 
Ipana Troubadours, Col. CB72, 3s.*** 
Roof Garden Orch., Parlo. R661, 3s.*** 
The New Yorkers, Goodson 208, Is. 9d. 
When a woman loves a man. 
Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1752, 2s.* 


THE BIG PARTY Fox. 


Romantic comedy. Directed by John 
Blystone. Release date, September “Ist, 
1930. 

Dixie Lee loses her post in a song depart- 
ment and through a friend with whom she 
falls in love obtains employment in a 
fashionable dress shop. The financial backer 
of the store arranges that she shall have an 
apartment and be the entertainer for the 
outside buyers when they come to town. 
Against the advice of her friends she accepts 
the post and the inevitable seduction scene 
follows with the rescue by the young man. 
It is all very loud, absurd and not very 
entertaining. Sue Carol, although in the 
cast, has a negligible part. 

Sone : (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 
Good for nothing but love. 
Lou Abelardo, Decca F1778, 2s. vocal.** 


BLAZE 0’ GLORY Gaumont. 
(See page 41.) 

Sone: (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 
Wrapped in a red, red rose. 

Charles Lawman, Col. DB124, 3s. vocal.* 


THE BRAT United Artists. 


Comedy drama. Directed by Louis Mer- 
canton. Release date not fixed. 

This is Betty Balfour’s come-back. She 
has formed her own company and is produc- 
ing her own films and she certainly knows 
what suits her. In this film she plays 
another of her cockney parts which have 
endeared her to the English public, and in Alf 
Goddard she has excellent support. A film 
for all lovers of this gallant little lady to see. 


Sones: (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 
Back to gay Paree. 

Betty Balfour, H.M.V. B3451, 3s. vocal.** 

George Buck, Decca F1744, 2s. vocal.* 
We’re uncomfortable. 

Betty Balfour, H.M.V. B3451, 3s. vocal.** 
When the organ played at twilight. 

Pat O’Dell, Imperial 2270, 1s. 6d. vocal. 

Bert — and his Orch., Sterno 394, 
1s. 


Jack Leon’s Dance Band, Piccadilly 559, 
ls. 6d. waltz. 


CHASING RAINBOWS J-M-@. 
(See page 518.) 
Sones : (Lawrence Wright Music Co.). 
Happy days are here again. 
Phil Baker, H.M.V. B3438, 3s. accordion.*** 
Bob Fisher, Parlo. R664, 3s, vocal. 
ky me, lovable you. 
Solemn and Gay, Zono. 5597, 2s. 6d. vocal.* 





BETTY BALFOUR IN “‘THE BRAT.” 


CHILDREN OF PLEASURE J-M-@. 


Comedydrama. Directed by Harry Beau- 
mont. Release date not fixed. 

This is distinctly the mixture as before. 
Countless songs supposed to be composed 
by the hero with a society girl as his in- 
spiration. Elaborate stage numbers. A 
society party. The disillusionment of the 
hero and his return to the girl of sterling 
worth hovering in the background. Law- 
rence Gray, Helen Johnson, and Wynne 
Gibson play the leading roles. 

Sones: (Francis, Day and Hunter). 


Dust. 

The High Hatters, H.M.V. B5£33, 3s.*** 
Leave it that way. 

The High Hatters, H.M.V. B=833, 3s.*** 


In cases of films previously reviewed high 


FOOTLIGHTS AND FOOLS fF-N-P. 
(See page 520.) 

Sones : (Feldman and Co.). 
If I can’t have you. ; 

Manhattan Melody Makers, Broadcast 2566, 
2s 


The Pennsylvanians, Imperial 2278, 1s. 6d.* 


THE GRAND PARADE P.D.C. 
(See page 518.) 

Sones: (Lawrence Wright Music Co.). 
Alone in the rain. 

Barry Thomas, Sterno 382, 1s. 6d. vocal. 

Nat Lewis and his Band, Broadcast 366, 
ls. 3d. 
Moanin’ for you. 

Four Bright Sparks, Col. CB77, 3s.*** 

Norah Blaney and Gwen Farrar, Col. DB12I, 
3s. vocal duet. 

Al Benny’s Broadway Boys, Broadcast 2567, 


2s, 

Hal Brown, Winner 5126, 2s. vocal. 

Jan Ralfini and his Band, Sterno 391, 1s. 6d, 
Molly. 

Bert and Bob, Decca F1796, 2s. vocal.* 

Hal Brown, Winner 5126, 2s. vocal. 

Bob and Alf Pearson, Piccadilly 555, 1s. 6d. 
vocal.* 

Barry Thomas, Sterno 382, 1s, 6d. vocai. 

Jack Gordon, Imperial 2276, 1s, 6d. vocal. 

Buddy Blue and his Texans, Imperial 2265, 
ls. 6d. waltz.* 

Jan Ralfini and his Band, Sterno 391, 1s.6d. 

Nat Lewis and his Band, Broadcast 565, 
1s. 3d. waltz. 

Alfredo and his Band, Radio 1341, 1s. 3d.* 


HAPPY DAYS Foz. 
(See page 519.) 
Sones: (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 
I’m on a diet of love. 
Nat Lewis and his Band, Broadcast 566, 
ls. 3d. 
Mona. 
Maurice Turner, Col. DB119, 3s. vocal.* 
Nat Lewis and his Band, Broadcast 566, 
ls. 3d. 
We'll build a world all our own. 
Bert and Bob, Decca F1750, 2s. vocal.* 
Pat O’Dell, Imperial 2270, 1s. 6d. vocal. 
Selection 


Ray Starita and his Ambassadors Band, 
Col. CB70, 3s.** 
The London Orch., Zono. 5590, 2s. 6d. 
Bidgood’s Symphonic Dance Band, Broad- 
cast 5165, 2s. 
HARMONY HEAVEN 23B.I.P. 
(See page 42.) 
Sone : (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 
Harmony Heaven. 
Bob Fisher, Parlo. R664, 3s. vocal. 
HEARTS IN EXILE Warner. 
Romantic tragedy. Directed by Michael 
Curtiz. Release date, July 28th, 1930. 
Dolores Costello has an almost completely 
sad part and plays it very well. The story is 
chiefly concerned with the sufferings of 
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Dolores Costello, her husband and a young 
student lover while prisoners in Siberia. The 
notable part of the film is the great improve- 
ote in the speaking voices and the excellent 


omg | (Feldman and Co.). 
Just like a breath of springtime. 

Arcadians Dance Orch., Zono. 5604, 2s. 6d. 
waltz. 

Adrian Schubert’s Dance Orch., Imperial 
2265, 1s. 6d. waltz.* 

Bernio Blake and his Orch., Sterno 396, 
ls, 6d. waltz. 


HIGH SOCIETY Se aaa Fox. 
(See 
Sonas : Cee pbelt Connelly and Co.). 
Ll eanor. 
nald Foort, H.M.V. B3455, 3s. organ.** 
Four Bright Sparks, Col. CB68, 3s. waltz.** 
Barry Thomas, Sterno 400, ls. 6d. vocal. 
High Society Blues. 
Four Bright Sparks, Col. CB68, 3s.*** 
The Jovial Four, Decca F1785, 2s. vocal.** 
Jan Ralfini and his Band, Sterno 392, 1s. 6d. 
l’m in the market for you. 
Pat Waddington, H.M.V. B3432, 3s. vocal.*** 
Reginald Foort, H.M.V. B3455, 3s. organ.** 
Van Phillips and his Band, Col. CB67, 3s.** 
Billy hen and his Band, Regal MR83, 
9 
ar < Melodymakers, Broadcast 2563, 


Chick ‘Bullock, Imperial 2287, 1s. 6d. vocal.* 

Sam Lanin wand his Orch., Imperial 2283. 
ls, 6d.* 

Barry Themen, Sterno 400, ls. 6d. vocal.* 
Just like in a story book. 

Pat Waddington, H.M.V. B3432, 3s. vocal.*** 

Van Phillips and his Band, Col. CB67, 3s.** 

Manhattan Melodymakers, Broadcast 2563 
2s,* 

Pat O'Dell, Imperial 2287, 1s. 6d. vocal. 

Sam Lanin and his Orch., Imperial 2283, 
ls. 6d.** 

Jan Ralfini and his Band, Sterno 392, 1s. 6d. 
Medley. 

Raie da Costa, H.M.V. B3450, 3s. piano. 

Bert Maddison and his Orch., Sterno 393, 
ls. 6d. 


IS EVERYBODY HAPPY? Warner. 
(See page 520.) 

Sone : (Feldman and Co.). 
Wouldn’t it be wonderful. 

Jack Leon’s Dance Band, Piccadilly 560, 
ls. 6d. 

Florida Club Band, Sterno 352, Is. 6d.* 

la Palina Broadcasters, Imperial 2278, 
ls. 6d.* 


JUST FOR A SONG Ideal. 
(See page 42.) 

Sones : (Lawrence Wright Music Co.). 

Ashes of Dreams. 

Olive Groves, Decca F1792, 2s. vocal.** 
Jack and Jill. 

Jay W hidden and his Band, Decca F1798, 
2s.* 


Oh! Lover true. 
Olive Groves, Decca F1792, 2s. vocal.** 


KING OF JAZZ Universal. 

Spectacular revue. Directed by John 
id Anderson. Release date, March 2nd, 

This is one of those super productions that 
make one marvel at the brains and ingenuity 
of film producers. It is entirely in colour, 
some of which is good and some mediocre, the 
chorus is excellent and the tunes sure of 
popularity. The weakness of the film is the 
recording which completely spoils the 

“Rhapsody in Blue ” number and lessens the 


appeal of Paul Whiteman’s Batid, which is 
far better on the records. ‘The priticipals are 
all good and the brief humourous sketches 
provide just the right: touch of intimacy. 
The film’s appeal will undoubtedly rest on its 
lavishness and tunefal numbers. 
Sones: (Francis, Day and Hunter, Law- 
rence Wright Music Co., and Chappell). 
A bench in the park. 
Ambrose and his Oreh., H.M.V. B5842, 3s.*** 
Paul Whiteman and his Band, Col. CB86, 
3a,*** 
Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1803, 2s.* 
I like to do things for you. 
ae and his Band, Col. CB87, 


Betty Bolton, Col. DB126, 3s. vocal.** 











PAUL WHITEMAN IN ‘KING OF JA2z” 


Happy Feet. 

Jack Hylton and his Orch., H.M.V. B5843, 
3s.* 

Paul Whiteman and his Band, Col. CB86, 
3s. 

Layton ot Johnstone, Col. DB122, 3s. 
vocal,** 
It happened in Monterey. 

John Boles, H.M.V. B3456, 3s. vocal.*** 

Jack Hyiton and his Orch., H.M.V. B5838, 
3s. 

Metropolitan Dance Orch., Goodson 214, 
1s. 9d. 
Ragamuffin Romeo. 

Jack Hylton and his Orch., H.M.V. B5843, 
3e.%* 
Rhapsody in Blue. 

Jesse Crawford, H.M.V. B3435, 3s. organ.** 
Song of the Dawn. 

John Boles, H.M.V. B3456, 3s. vocal.*** 

et, — and his Orch., H.M.V. B5838, 
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Paul Paya and his Band, (ol, CB87. 


Rhytina "nice: Decca F1803, 2s.* 
Heemoneines Dance Players; Goodson 214, 
s. 9d. 


THE LOVE. PARADE Paramount. 
(See page 519.) 

Sones: (Campbell, Connelly and oS). 
Dream lover. 

Quentin M. Maclean, Col. DB125, 3s. organ.** 

Gladys Ripley, Sterno 381, Is. 6d. vocal. 
March of the Grenadiers. 

Vincent Howard and hi8 Orch., Sterno 379, 
ls. 6d. 
My Love Parade. 

Ronnie Rhodes, Sterno 381, ls. 6d. vocal. 
Selection. 

Midnight Minstrels, Regal MR80, 2s. 6d.* 

Gandino and his Orch., Imperial 2284, 1s. 6d.* 

Harry Hudsoni’s Melody Men, Radio 1344, 
ls. 3d.* 


MIRTH AND MELODY Fox. 
(See page 589.) 

Sones : (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 

t~ The Boop Boop a Doopa. 

Bert Maddison and his Orch., Sterno 377, 
Is. 6d. 
Parade of the Blues. 

Bert Maddison and his Orch., Sterno 377, 
ls. 6d. 
Hollywood Nights. 

Pat O’Brien, Sterno 399, ls. 6d. vocal. 
Reach out for a rainbow. 

Pat O’Brien, Sterno 399, ls. 6d. vocal. 


PUTTIN’ ON THE RITZ United Artists. 
(See page 580.) 

Sones: (Francis, Day and Hunter.) 
Puttin’ on the Ritz. 

Bert Maddison and his Orch., Sterno 376, 
ls. 6d. 
Singing a vagabond song. 

Ted Lewis and his Band, Col. CB74, 3s.* 

Lou Abelardo, Decca F1778, 2s. vocal.* 
There’s danger in your eyes, cherie. 

Seger Ellis, Parlo. R640, 3s. vocal.** 
With you. 

Carl Webster’s Yale Collegians, Parlo. R674, 
3s.* 

Lou Abelardo, Decca F1751, 2s. vocal. 

Bert Maddison and his Orch., Sterno 376, 


Is. 6d. 

Gordon Enford, Piccadilly 553, 1s. 6d. vocal. 
Selection. 

Rhythmic Troubadours, Regal MR8I, 
2s. 6d.** 


RIO RITA deal. 
(See page 580.) 

Sonas: (Francis, Day and Hunter), 
Rio Rita. 

Edward O’ Henry, H.M.V. B3433, 3s. organ.** 
I'd rather have a memory of you 

May Wynn and John Curtis, Patio. R684, 
3s. vocal. 
You’re always in my arms. 

Edward O’Henry, H.M.V. B3433, 3s. organ.** 
Medley. 

Raie da Copia, H.M.V. B3441, 3s. piano. 


THE ROGUE SONG J-M-G. 
(See page 577.) 
Sones: (Chappell). 
The Rogue Song 
Ben Selvin and his Orch., Col. CB71, 3s.** 
Vincent Lopez and his Oreh., Imp> vrial 2234, 
1s. 6d.** 
When I’m looking at you. 
Ben Selvin and his Orch., Col. CB71, 3s.** 
Astoria Dance Players, Goodson 204, Is. Ad. 
Vincent Lopez and his Orch., Imperial 2234, 
ls. 6d. 
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by +9 OF THE RIO GRANDE Foz. 


nal  (Goneball.” Connelly and pag 
You find your answer in my 
—s Dance Orch., Tmperial 2266, 1: Is. 6d. 


Arthur Grey, Sterno 397, ls. 6d. vocal. 
Ride on Vaquero. 

Dixie Marimba Players, Imperial 2266, 
Is. 6d. tango.*** 


= oe. SAY NO Warner. 
43.) 

Sones : (Feldman and Co.). 
A darn fool woman like me. 

Welcome Lewis, H.M.V. B3443, 3s. vocal, 
Watching my dreams go by. 

Welcome Lewis, H.M.V. B3443, 3s. vocal. 

Vincent Lopez and his Orch., Impe2r‘al 2267, 
ls. 6d.** 

Bob and Alf Pearson, Piccadilly 571, 1s. 6d. 
vocal.* 


SHOW OF SHOWS Warner. 
(See page 520.) 
Sones: (Feldman and Co.). 


Lady Luck. 

Maurice Elwin, Zono. 5593, 2s. 6d. vocal.** 
Singing in the Bathtub. 

Billy Marlow, Broadcast 561, 1s. 3d. vocal.** 

—_— Sutton, Edison Bell 1343, Is. 3d. 
vocal. 


SONG O’ MY HEART Foz. 
(See page 27.) 

Sones : (Campbell, Connelly and Co., and 
Keith Prowse and Co.). 
A fairy story by the fire. 

John McCormack, H.M.V. DAIII1I1, 6s. 
vocal, *** 

I feel you near me. 

John MeCormack, H.M.V. DAIIII1, 6s. 
vocal,** 

Lilian eet H.M.V. B3434, 3s. vocal.*** 

Ed Loyd and his Orch., Parlo. R631, 3s. 
waltz.* 

Peter Flynn, Decca F1776, 2s. vocal.** 
A pair of blue eyes. 

John McCormack, H.M.V. DAI1I13, 6s. 
vocal.*** 

Lilian Davies, H.M.V. B3434, 3s. vocal.*** 

May Wynn and John Curtis, Parlo. R684, 
3s. vocal. 

Peter Flynn, Decca F1777, 2s. vocal.** 

The Jovial Four, Decca F1785, 2s. vocal.* 
The Rose of Tralee. 

Peter Flynn, Decca F1777, 2s. vocal.** 
Song o’ my heart. 

Peter Flynn, oe F1776, 2s. vocal.** 
Selection. 

Reginald King and his Orch., H.M.V. C1919, 
4s. 6d.** 


—s a fimy Foz. 

Sones: (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 
Night of happiness. 

Billy Cotton and his Band, Regal MR83, 
2s, 6d.** 


The Clevelanders, Imperial 2263, 1s. 6d.* 
Julius Kantrovitch and his Band, Piccadilly 
559, 1s. 6d. 
Selection. 
The London Orch., Zono. 5590, 2s. 6d. 


SONG OF SOHO F-N-P. 
(See page 43.) 
: (Lawrence Wright Music Co.). 
There’s something about you 
different. 
Solemn and Gay, Zono. 5598, 2s, 6d. vocal.* 
Bert and Bob, Decca F1796, 2s. vocal.* 
Jay Whidden and his Band, Decca F1798, 2s.* 


that’s 


SONG OF THE WEST Warner. 
(See page 43.) 
Sones: (Campbell, Connelly and Co., and 
Feldman and Co.). 
The one girl. 
Ben Selvin and his Orch., Col. CBI, 3a.** 
West wind. 
Charles Lawman, Col. DB124, 3s. vocal. 
Selection. 
Rhythmic MRS8I1, 
2s. 6d.* 


Troubadours, Regal 


SPRING IS HERE F-N-P. 


Musical comedy. Directed by John Fran- 
cis Dillon. Release date not fixed. 

This is one of those films which is full of 

good tunes which have to make up for the 
tab of plot. Ford Sterling and Louise 


Fazenda walk off with the honours, and 
Bernice Claire, Alexander Gray and Lawrence 
Gray do the singing. It is stamped all over 
with the mark of the stage, but will probably 
prove popular where audiences are not yet 
tired of this sort of thing. 

(Francis, Day and;Hunter). 


Sones : 





BERNICE CLAIRE IN ‘‘SPRING IS HERE.” 


Cryin’ for the Oarolines. 
Raie da Costa, H.M.V. B3450, 3s. piano. 
Maurice Elwin, Zono 5594, 2s. 6d. vocal.** 
war — and his Orch., Decca F1747, 


Shadysi side Serenaders, Goodson 202, 1s. 9d. 

Sid Geary, Imperial 2289, 1s. 6d. vocal. 

Clicquot Club Eskimos, Imperial 2279, 
1s, 6d.** 

Bernie Blake and his Orch., Sterno 396, 1s. 6d. 

Riverside Dance Band, Broadcast 568, ls. 3d. 
Have a little faith in me. 

Seger Ellis, Parlo. R40, 3s. vocal.** 

White Way Serenaders, Goodson 205, Is. 9d. 

Dorsey Brothers Orch., Imperial 2279, 
1s, 6d.*** 

Harold Melford, Piccadilly 553, 1s. 6d. vocal. 


SUNNYSIDE UP Fox. 
(See page 581.) 

Sone : (Campbell, Connelly and Co.). 
Aren’t we 

Salon Orch., H. M.V. B3436, 3s.*** 


THEIR OWN'DESIRE J-M-@. 
(See page 43.) 
Sone: (Francis, Day and Hunter). 
Blue is the night. 
Rhythm Maniacs, Decca F1738, 2s.* 
Hawaiian Beachcombers, Goodson 216, Is. 9d. 


THEY LEARNED ABOUT WOMEN J-M-¢. 
(See page 582.) 
Rome Bs perp Day and Hunter). 
here will never be another Mary 
eo wa Johnstone, Col. DB123, 30. vocals 
—" Melodymakers, Broadcast 2566, 


Jack alien: Imperial 2276, 1s. 6d. vocal, 

Dixie Marimba Players, Imperial 2299 
1s. 6d.** 

Nat Lewis and his Band, Broadcast 57, 


1s. 3d. 
Stanley Kirkby, Radio 1333, 1s. 3d. vocal 


UNDER A TEXAS MOON Warner. 
Romantic musical play. Directed 
Michael Curtiz. Release date, Novem. 

ber 17th, 1930. 

This film, like ‘“‘Song of the West,” iy 
nearly all out-of-doors, and is entirely in 
colour, with plenty of talking and singin:. The 
scenes are very picturesque throughout, and 
the plot is devised to exhibit Frank Fay as, 
Mexican Don Juan with a certain humour in 
the dialogue which is distinct froin the 
methods of, say, Douglas Fairbanks or War. 
ner Baxter in similar parts. He is sup orted 
by a particularly strong cast of lovely women, 
Myrna Loy, Raquel Torres, Armida, ani 
Mona Maris, with each of whom he has, 
love scene. A romantic entertainment fa 
an idle hour. 


Sone: (Francis, Day an Hunter). 

Under a Texas Moon. 
Carolina Club Orch., Parlo. R660, 3s.** 
Paramount Rhythm Boys, Winner 5134, 2, 


THE VAGABOND KING Paramount. 
Romantic musical play. Directed by 
Ludwig Berger. Release date, January 5th 
Like ‘“‘ The Three Musketeers,” this is all 
quite absurd, and Dennis King’s swagge 
unlike anything seen before. But the whol 
thing is so lavish and opens up such dreams 
what may be in store for filmgoers that i 
cannot just be dismissed as “ marzipan” 
Some of the colour is exquisite and some is 
bad, but Dennis King sings magnificently, 
O. P. Heggie has been acclaimed by the 
critics, but he has a part that gives scope to 
all the tricks known to the character actor 
and the character is apt to dominate the 
story. It isa picture that must be taken a 
a fairy story. 
Sones: (Feldman and Co.). 
If I were king. 
Harold Williams and chorus, Col. DBII8, 
3s. vocal.** 
Metropolitan Dance Orch., Goodson 203, 
Is. 
Only a rose. 
Eugene Ormandy Orch., Parlo. R675, 3s.* 
Peter Flynn, Decca F1793, 2s. vocal. 
Song of the Vagabonds. 
Peter Flynn, Decca F1793, 2s, vocal. 
Selection. 
Al Benny’s Broadway Boys, Broadcast, 
2568, 2s. 
Vocal Gems. 
Decca K520, 3s. 6d.** 
THE VAGABOND LOVER Ideal. 
(See page 519.) 
Sones: (Victoria Music Co.). 
I'll be reminded of you. 
The Versatile Four, Patlo. ‘R662, 3s.* 
In the still night. 
Bert — ison and his Orch., Sterno 37i, 


ls. 6d. 
Pat O’Brien, Sterno 380, 1s. 6d. vocal. 
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The Musician's Gramophone 


The man or woman with an ear for music soon tires of the ordinary gramophone. 
Many leave unused the machines they bought enthusiastically, others seek further. 
In many cases they find in the E.M.G. Sound Box for their own machines, the first 
step to reproduction that does justice to their records. Then, realising a mass 
production machine can never give them what they seek—the keen music-lover comes 
sooner or later to the E.M.G., THE HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONE ; the 
musician’s gramophone which is firmly established in the favour of leading music 
critics and used as a standard by the Expert Committee of the “‘ Gramophone.” 

We invite all who are interested to come to Grape Street and see for themselves the 
care and skill which is expended in producing these fine gramophones. Each represents 
the highest achievement in acoustic science put to practical use and our independent 
research workers ensure adherence to this high standard. 

E.M.G. Gramophonesare sold direct to the customer, there is no intermediate profit to pay. 


The E.M.G. MARK X. 


The performance of the E.M.G.Mark X is indeed - Prices - 
impressive. ‘The bass is deep and powerful, but it is Oak £30 
not just deep tone of doubtful character and origin. It Mhg. £32 

is the unmistakable reproduction of bass instruments. Walt. £35 

The upper register is bright, clean, and delicate. ‘The 

instrument has, in fact, a wonderful frequency-response 

curve, but that is not the whole story. The Mark X 

gives a clarity of outline and attack, and a weight of 

undistorted tone on heavy climaxes which cannot, in 
our opinion, be equalled by any electrical reproducer on 
the market to-day. An essential realism stamps the 
whole performance. The effective length of the acoustic 
system is nearly 9 ft., and the expansion is controlled by 

a formula worked out in the light of the most advanced 

researches into acoustic science. 










Any E.M.G. Model may be purchased on convenient Hire Purchase Terms 


Other External Horn Models 
The E.M.G. Mark VIII, with Wilson Panharmonic Horn, £18, with lid, £20. 


The E.M.G. MARK VII. 
This handsome Cabinet Model combines with 
- Prices - a beautiful exterior an amplifying system which 
Oak £40 gives an equally fine result to the external horn 
Mhg. £45 machines. ‘The choice of fine woods and the 
Walt. £48 superlative finish give distinction to this model 
which fits happily in the finest surroundings 





See also 
page xxiv 
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To cater for every need we make also Table 
Saude at peices Met aee 5. Ge 2 eke bee 


EM.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES LTD., 
11, GRAPE STREET, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.2. 


CUT OUT THE MAP FOR REFERENCE. 





TELEPHONE : TEMPLE BAR 6458 
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Look at this curve / 





curve—within 11% of 
85 Henrie: from I to 15 
Milliam ps. All notes 
are therefore amplified 
in their true propor- 
tions, even when a 
heavy current is passing 
through the Primary, 
no choke feeding being 
necessary. Like all PARMEKO apparatus, it is robustly made from 
the finest materials by skilled workmen, and will work satisfactory 
with voltages up to atout 500. Ask your dealer to 3 5 

show you the NEW PARMEKO Intervalve Transformer. / F 
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Write for price list of Wireless Mains Apparatus to 


PARTRIDGE & MEE LIMITED 


26, Dover Street, 74, New Oxford Street, 
LEICESTER LONDON, W.C.1 
CENT. 22276. Museum 5070. 


Itwould be 
FATAL 


to lose 
CONTROL 


Barbed wire—trenches—dug-outs 
a fields t andathinstrand of wire. | 
The difference between control 
and lack of control may spell life | 
or death to an entire brigade. | 
It’s a far cry from NoMan’sLand | 
to the comforts of your - 
But even in your radio Bo 
control plays a vital part.. | 
it hs been the privilege ~ 
CENTRALAB to furnish the 
volume controls of millions of | 
radio receivers. Is your radio 








Write for ste wvoklet, 
“‘Valume Controls, Voltage 
Controls, their uses. 


Cen 


THE ROTHERMEL CORPORATION LTD.. 


—CENTRALAB equipped ? 





The 


WHITFIELD-HOLLAND 
ELECTRICAL REPRODUCER 


ALL MAINS OPERATED 
‘€ 


AN ALL BRITISH PRO- 
DUCTION OF REMARK- 


ip as ABLE TONE AND 
6, MAJESTIC VOLUME 
a ; € 
Pa gy A HIGH GRADE 
4 PRODUCTION 
e AT A MODERATE 
PRICE 
<é 


ASK TO HEAR THIS 
REMARKABLE INSTRU- 
MENT AT THE 
LEADING STORES 
<€ 

Manufactured by the 


PULVO ENGINEERING CO., 
10, DANE STREET 
LONDON, W.C.1 





Oak - - - 
Mahogany - 


- £54 0 0 
- £57 9 © 














24, Maddox Street, London, W.1. 
Continental Sales Office: MAYFAIR 0578/9. 
27, QUAI DU COMMERCE, BRUSSELS. BELGIUM. | 


| Sole London Agents : 


THE 
* ELECTROGRAM” 


THE 


SUPERLATIVE IN DYNAMIC REPRODUCERS 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
THE GOVERNMENT DEPT. OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, 
THE NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORATORY (TEDDINGTON), 
THE RADIO AND ELECTRO-ACOUSTICS DEVELOPMENT Co., 
E. M. G. GRAMOPHONES, 





ELECTROCORD TALKING FILMs, 


Is The « Standard ” 


_ Laboratory Instrument of the Expert Committee 


of « The Gramophone.” 
The foregoing should be sufficient proof of the High Standard 


_ of Efficiency attained by the “ELECTROGRAM.” We make no 


rash claims for it. It speaks for itself. Built to a Standard 


| (The Highest), not toa Price, Everything that can be done 


to ensure the highest possible performance, coupled with 
entire reliability, has been done. 
PRICES : 


Model “A” (6v.), £8 0s. Od. Model *B” (200-250 v.), £9 10s. 0d. 
Model “C” (A.C,), £11 108. 0d. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS : Immediate Delivery. 
ELECTRO-ACOUSTIC PRODUCTS, 
Fanny Street, CARDIFF. 


E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES, L1. 
11, GRAPE STREET, NEW OxForD STREET. 
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An 


incomparable 


RECORD 
SERVICE 


We have the pleasure of adding 
month after month new and satisfied 
customers from all over the world 
for our record service. We do, in 
fact, offer a service that is unique. 
In short, we offer perfect copies of 
any record by return of post. Steel 
needles are never used. We pay 
postage on all orders over 10/-. We 
give unbiassed advice on the re'‘ative 
merits of respective recordings, no 
trouble is too great to give satisfaction. 
Send for a copy of our MONTHLY 
LETTER on the new Recordings, 
limited in circulation, aiso for a 
copy of our Foreign List containing 
good records normally unobtainable. 


E. M. G. HAND - MADE % 
GRAMOPHONES LTD. 2's. 








cAn incomparable 
RECORD CABINET 


The E.M.G. is the ideal storage 
Cabinet for the man who cares for 
his records. An entirely new principle 
is embodied, giving large storage 
capacity in small space, and instant 
accessibility for any record. Discs 
are stored tlat and presented vertic- 
ally. Also special models for Album 
storage, as well as loose records. 
Prices from £12 : 12 : 0. Send for 
Leaflet. 


THE BOOK OF THE FIBRE NEEDLE. 


This 14 pp. Book should be 
in every gramophile’s pos- 
session. A really comprehen- 
sive and authoritative guide 
to the proper use of Fibres. 
Contains offset and overlap 
Tables for testing and correct- 
ing track alignment. Never 
previously published. 4j}d. 
post free. 








E.M.G. HAND-MADE 
GRAMOPHONES LTD., 
11, Grape St., 
New Oxford St., 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
Temple Bar 6458 


















































GRAMOPHONE 


NEEDLES 


Needles are little things, but they mean a 
lot where faithfulness of reproduction and 
beauty of tone is concerned. 





Next time you buy needles, ask for 
‘Songster’. Immediately you use them 
you will notice the difference—not a little 
difference either, but a really astonishing 
improvement in your gramophone music. 


Songster Gramophone Needles are the 

result of long years of experience: they 

are made scientifically, of the right kind of 

steel, and when you use them you save 

their cost over and over again, because 
your records last much longer. 


Obtainable from all Music 
Dealers and Stores everywhere 


Manufactured by: 






J.STEAD & Co. Lrp. 


MANOR WORKS - SHEFFIELD. 
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- Model 3C2 Walnut. 


The Supreme Instrument 


of the 20th Century 


Wherever the Columbia 
Radio -Graphophone Model 
302 is heard—in Showroom, 
Concert Hall or Home—its 
audience is amazed. 


The fidelity of its reproduc- 
tion of Europe’s best Radio 
Music—the inspiring majesty 
of the world’s finest recorded 
melody— satisfy and delight. 


The 


All-Electric 


In appearance, beautiful ; in 
build, sturdy; in operation, 
simple—Model 302 is the 
most comprehensive instru- 
ment of home entertainment 
in the world. 


Afford yourself the privilege 
of hearing this masterpiece ; 
Columbia will arrange it 
without obligation. 


Columbia 


Radio-Graphophone 


priced at 80 gns. in Oak, 90 gns. in Mahogany and 95 gns. in Walnut. 


(A.C. or D.C.) 


wores 
MAR 


Mmacie MOTES 
‘TRADE MARR 


MADE BY 
THE COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. LTD., 102-108, CLERKENWELL RD., LONDON, E.C.1. 
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I turn the knobs of my receiving set. I don’t quite 
understand why it is that I get one station at a certain 
What 


| AM going to ask you to-day to tell me what happens when 


reading of the dials and a second station at another. 
am I doing with the set when I move those knobs? 

You are tuning it. 

Oh, well, of course, I know about that. 

Ah, but do you? What exactly is tuning then? 

Why, turning knobs. That’s just what I asked you. 

And then you told me that you knew all about it! Hadn't 
we better start all over again and make quite sure that we know 
what tuning is before we begin to discuss what effects the 
knobs have? 

OL 5. ia le . yes, perhaps it would be a good idea. 

Would you mind opening the keyboard of the piano? 
Thanks. Now strike the middle C. Yes. And now E, a 
third above it. What’s the difference between those two notes 
exactly ? 

Why ... er... one is two tones higher than the other. 

That’s one way of putting it. But let’s be a little more 
precise. The middle C has its characteristic pitch because the 
string struck by the hammer is adjusted to make approximately 
256 vibrations a second. That figure is the frequency of the 
normal middle C. When vibrations at this rate strike the 
drum of your ear a message is conveyed to the brain where it 
produces the impression of a ‘‘ C”’ sound. 

And what about the E? 

Here also there’s a definite frequency to which the string 
must be adjusted—otherwise the note will sound sharp or flat. 

Isee now, then the piano tuner... 

One moment. We won’t get back to that word tuning just 
yet. The point I want to bring home is that every single 
mote on the piano has its own special frequency and that the 
ear enables the brain to recognize the note by receiving this 
frequency. 

I think I’ve got that. 

Now let’s try a little experiment. Here is a B flat tuning 
fork. I will hold it close to the piano whilst you run slowly 
ip a five-finger exercise, starting from the middle C,. . C, 
he fork remains silent ; D, nothing yet; E,still silent. Go 
n... A—now strike B flat. Listen to the fork. 

It’s vibrating strongly. . 

You'll find that this fork will give a strong response only to 
he B flats and a particularly good one to this special B flat. 
t will respond to some extent to all the B flats since the 
requency of each of them is double that of the one an octave 
below and half that of the one an octave higher. 

Why does the tuning fork respond in this way? 

Because a B flat frequency—actually that of a B flat above 
he middle C—is its natural frequency and it is excited strongly 
when this frequency is produced from another source. In 
he same way you can make a glass ring by singing its own 
ote strongly into it—Caruso used to have a trick of shattering 

wineglass in this way. 

I think I begin to see daylight, though I am still not quite 
Bure, 

If we had as many tuning forks as there are notes on the 
hiano we could make any one of them vibrate by playing the 
oresponding note. Or if we had only one tuning fork with 
mediiim pitch we could adjust it to respond to any note. 
How could that be done? 
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FROM THE VERY BEGINNING 
By R. W. HALLOWS 


[The fourth dialogue on simple wireless topics concludes the series for the present. It deals with a problem that most beginners 
find mystifying—how, by turning knobs, stations can be tuned in or out.] 


We could make its arms vibrate more slowly by weighting 
them with sealing wax or something of the kind. We could 
thus adjust it to respond to lower and lower notes by adding 
weight. 

How about the higher notes? 

That also would be quite easy. We should have to make 
the arms less springy by shortening them with a file. 

Then adding weight reduces the pitch of the fork and 
decreasing the springiness raises it? 

Just so. If we made the arms very heavy the pitch would 
be low and the wavelength high, whilst if we decreased the 
springiness until they were almost rigid the pitch would be 
exceedingly high and the wavelength short. 

Then we can tune a tuning fork? 

I think we may safely admit that word now that we have 
seen what it means. 

But aren’t we getting rather far away from wireless sets? 

Not a bit. You'll find broadcasting stations arranged in a 
table of wavelengths and frequencies. Notice that the bigger 
the wavelength of a station the lower its frequency, and vice 
versa. Exactly the same is true of notes made by any musical 
instrument. 

Then is this frequency table the equivalent of a musical 
scale, so to speak? 

You’ve got it exactly. Since a long wavelength means a 
low frequency we can think of stations like Radio-Paris and 
5XX as bass transmissions and stations such as Turin or 
Brookman’s Park National as treble transmissions. And 
all the others fit into their places in the scale. 

But you don’t hear more bass from Daventry than from 
Turin, or more treble from Brookman’s Park National than 
from Radio-Paris. 

No, of course not. In the scale represented by the wave- 
length table stations are arranged in order of the lengths of their 
carrier waves and all the musical frequencies are superimposed 
on these. But it is to the carrier wave that we have to tune 
the wireless set. 

One moment . . . yes, that’s all plain sailing now. 

The carrier wave of a station (still thinking of our scale 
idea) plays the same part in transmission as does the vibrating 
string of, say, middle C of the piano. 

And the receiving set? 

The receiving set is the tuning fork which is excited by 
the particular frequency to which it is adjusted to respond. 
A super-selective set such as the Stenode Radiostat will 
respond only to the one carrier wave frequency. The average 
wireless set is not quite so good as the tuning fork. It makes 
its biggest response to the frequency to which it is adjusted, 
but it responds also to some extent to frequencies above and 
below this. 

In other words, the narrower the response the more selective 
the set? 

You’ve put it in a nutshell. Now to return once more 
to this business of tuning. When you come to think of it the 
violinist, before he starts to play, or the piano tuner works just. 
as does the wireless man. 

How do you mean? 

Each has to twiddle things in order to adjust the strings to 
their correct tension which gives the pitch. The word 
“tuning,” therefore, is a very apt one as applied to wireless. 

Please go on, 
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You could tune a piano string by adding blobs of solder 
to increase its weight or scraping it with a file to decrease it. 
The simplest way, though, is to make it more springy by 
slackening it off if you want to lower the pitch or less springy 
by tightening it if you require to raise the pitch. - 

And the wireless set? 

Again, you could alter the electrical equivalent of weight, 
but the simplest way is to make changes in the electrical 
springiness simply by using a variable condenser. 

What is electrical weight? 

Electrically, the property which corresponds to weight is 
inductance. We won’t bother now to go any further into 
inductance. We will just say that the more turns there are 
on a coil of given diameter the greater is its inductance. By 
varying the inductance slightly we could vary the frequency 


to which the set will respond ; but variable inductances an 
seldom used nowadays. You will, however, remember tha 
when you want to change from the medium to the long wave 
you either plug in a bigger set of coils or push a switch, which 
has the effect of throwing more turns into circuit. 

The knobs that we turn operate condensers—don’t they? 

Yes. Variable condensers. Now, condensers possess q 
quality known as capacity, which is the electrical equivalent 
of springiness. 

Then my knob-twiddling resolves itself into altering the 
“‘ springiness ” of the circuits? 

That is just it. Increase the condenser reading and yoy 
make the circuit more springy; you thus increase the 
wave length or decrease the frequency to which it wil] 
respond. 


" vy + 


TECHNICAL TALK 


By OUR TECHNICAL ADVISER 


Weight of Sound-box or Pick-up on Record 

I have had a number of questions put to me on this subject 
during the past few months. There is evidently a good deal 
of confusion as to what is the “ best weight on the record ” 
and what are the effects of too great or too small a pressure. 

If we could ignore everything else the best weight on the 
record would obviously be nil; for then the contact between 
needle and groove would be light as air, or lighter, and record 
wear troubles would not exist. But that is a mighty big 
“if” and I certainly do not recommend anyone to counter- 
balance the sound-box weight so as to have nothing more than 
a@ grazing contact; the result would be disastrous. All we 
can say on general grounds is that the pressure should be 
as small as other conditions will permit ; perhaps not a very 
illuminating conclusion until we come to consider in what 
ways we can temper those other conditions to permit of a 
lighter pressure. 

What, then, are these other conditions and why does a light 
weight lead to trouble? A little experiment with Constant 
Note records soon convinces one that the trouble arises when 
the amplitude of the groove, i.e., the depth of cut from side to 
side, is large. This means bass notes and sudden surges. In 
such passages it is not unusual to find the needle thrown 
unceremoniously out of the groove. I have recently ascer- 
tained beyond doubt that the following features enable better 
contact to be secured with a lighter pressure :— 


1. Good track alignment. 

2. Good dynamic levelling so that there is no side 
pressure. 

3. A freely-moving tone-arm. 

4. Good lateral inertia, i.e., tis of advantage to add mass 
to the tone-arm in such a way that the pressure on the record 
is not increased. This means, however, that the back- 
bearing has to stand more strain and difficulty may be 
encountered in obtaining free motion. 


Linked up with all these, however, is another feature which 
happens to be of supreme importance from other points of view 
as well. This is what is known technically as the ‘“ needle- 
point impedance ” and is defined as the impedance to motion 
which the needle point offers to the record. It is an impedance 
rather than a resistance since its magnitude will vary as a rule 
with the frequency of motion ; in the ideal case, however, the 
impedance would be a constant resistance and in those cir- 
cumstances we should get minimum record wear for any given 


volume of reproduction. All this has been explained in mor 
detail in “‘ Modern Gramophones.” It should be remarked 
that this impedance is directly related to the ‘ sound-box 
compliance ” about which the Expert Committee have been 
talking in some of their sound-box reports. The larger the 
compliance the more nearly constant and the smaller the needle 
point impedance becomes. Now this needle point impedance 
determines the driving force required from the record and thus 
the smaller and the more uniform it is the less difficulty the 
needle has in tracking in the grooveand thesmaller the pressure 
needed to keep it in contact. Herein was the tragedy of all 
the early pick-ups ; owing to the damping systems used, the 
needle point impedance was far too great. 

But now another point remains to be noticed. The sound. 
box (or pick-up) compliance tunes with the lateral inertia of 
the tone-arm and sound-box and gives a mechanical resonance 
which subtracts from the acoustic or electrical output. With 
a light tone-arm and a sound-box or pick-up with a small 
compliance this anti-resonance is well within the musical scale 
—usually between 150 and 400 cycles. That is why many 
pick-ups refuse to track in that region. One remedy is to 
increase the lateral inertia but one cannot in practice increase 
it enough to bring the anti-resonance below 50 cycles. Fora 
complete cure one must increase the compliance and reduce the 
needle-point impedance. A more flexible needle point 
(e.g., a fibre) helps as does also a flexible connector between 
sound-box (or pick-up) and tone-arm ; but the efficacy of these 
will depend, of course, on the other features of the design sinc 
there is not much advantage in tuning the anti-resonance to 
lower point of the scale unless it is brought right down below 
recording limits. This can be done, as I have recently found 
in pick-up experiments where I have now succeeded in placing 
the anti-resonance as low as 25 cycles. Even so, however, | 
find that I cannot do ,with less pressure on the record than 
about 4 ozs. By reducing it further than that, one create 
needle chatter and reduces bass output. With most sound: 
boxes and pick-ups at least 5 to 6 ozs. is required for modem 
electrical recordings. 


Needle Buzz 


I mentioned Constant Note records earlier in this note 
because with those records one gets exceptionally difficult 
tracking conditions and a greater pressure is needed to keep 
the. sound-box or pick-up in contact. Not only are the low 
notes recorded with much greater amplitude than usual, but 
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the shape of the groove, being a sine-wave superposed on a 
spiral, is more difficult than that usually met with in an 
ordinary record where the multitude of different tones and 

es tend on the whole to smooth out the curves. This does 
not mean, however, that a sound-box or pick-up which tracks 
happily in the Constant Note records will not buzz or chatter 
in ordinary playing. Needle buzz is a very elusive thing to 
trace and curiously enough, it ‘occurs to a very marked extent 
with some sound-boxes and pick-ups which find no difficulty 
on Constant Note records. It occurs usually, but not always, 
on heavy surges which seems to show that the damping 
properties of the reproducer are important. It is also marked 
in reproducers which have decided resonances, which also 
points to the same source. I have long suspected that the 
forces on the needle point in a direction tangential to the groove 
also have a bearing on the matter, and I was therefore interested 
to learn the other day from one of the B.B.C. scientific staff 
that according to his calculations peculiar things happen to 
the impedance of a pick-up in the direction tangential to the 
groove at those frequencies where there are transverse 
mechanical resonances. Certainly those pick-ups, e.g., Mr. 
F. G. G. Davey’s moving coil pick-up, which in my experience 
have been the most free from buzz have been those where the 
response curve has shown a freedom from resonance. This 
is important since it appears that a good, or rather a large, 
high-note response in a moving-iron pick-up, at any rate in 
designs so far published, is secured partly by low mass in the 
moving parts and partly by mechanical resonances at high 
frequencies. Low mass, of course, is desirable on all counts, 
and particularly since it enables one to secure a lower needle 
point impedance. But as I mentioned in these notes a few 
months ago, I am not at all convinced that a large mechanical 
resonance in order to bring up high notes is either desirable or 
necessary. So far, all the weight of evidence is decidedly 
against me as to the necessity ; but bearing in mind the success 
of many modern sound-boxes, with their relatively massive 
moving parts, one cannot help but think that in pick-up 
designs we have not yet learned to distribute the masses and 
compliances properly. 


Effect on Record Wear and Surface Noise 


Whatever the causes of needle buzz, too light a weight, too 
great a needle-point impedance, mechanical resonance or the 
rest, there can be no doubt that record wear occurs most 
readily at those passages where buzz is pronounced. One of 
the first signs is a blasting in the reproduction ; this should be 
noticeable long before the tell-tale grey lines appear on the 
record. .An even earlier sign to an experienced ear is an 
excessive amount of surface noise with no corresponding over- 
emphasis of “high notes. Bad contact between needle and 
groove always gives rise to a peculiar surface noise ; normally, 
one would expect to increase surface noise by increasing the 
weight on the record, since the friction is also increased, but 
actually if the increased weight results in better contact surface 
noise may in practice be reduced. Herein lies a special 
puzzle in connection with fibres. It is often an advantage to 
have a fibre sound-box weighing some 7 or 8 ounces and yet 
surface noise may be relatively small, although high notes are 
well reproduced. Of course, some people may say that high 
notes are never well reproduced with fibres ; but they would 
be quite wrong. I had an interesting experience with one of 
my colleagues on the Expert Committee the other day which 
illustrates the point. 
fibres on Elgar’s Hungarian Dance No. 2(H.M.V.). When we 
changed over to a steel needle we got no appreciable increase 
in high-note response, but we did get a very marked increase 
in surface noise. We were both quite sure of this. I had 
previously. measured the frequency. response curves of this 
particular pick-up with a fibre and a steel needle and found 
them identical up to 1,500 cycles, after which the “fibre ” 
curve dropped below the ‘steel’? curve and ran parallel 
4to 5 decibels below from 2,000 cycles up to 7,000 cycles. This 





We were trying out a pick-up with . 


difference should be distinctly audible by direct comparison, 
and the only conclusion I can come to is that a large part of it 
was simply scratch. I shall have more to say later on about 
the measurements which go to make response curves; the 
point I wish to emphasize here is that even if the input is a 
pure musical tone, the output voltage measurements relate 
to any frequency and any wave-form that the pick-up may 
be producing and in all this surface noise and harmonic 
distortion is inextricably mixed. Because the voltage output 
from a high-frequency input is relatively greater with a steel 
needle than with a fibre needle it does not by any means follow 
that the steel needle is reproducing high notes better ; it may 
even be producing less actual high note output together with 
considerably more scratch and more extraneous noises. The 
point has an important bearing on the interpretation of response 
curves and I shall return to it again when I resume the 
discussion of that subject. 

I had always assumed that the suppression of surface noise 
by a fibre needle was due partly to the way in which a 
fibre tracks and partly to some self-damping property of 
the material. I was therefore the more interested to observe 
that in the recent Western Electric patent for a moving-coil 
pick-up a wooden stylus with a sapphire point is specified. 
But a suggestion made by my friend Mr. H. B. Davey seems to 
me to throw additional light on the matter. He observes that 
when in the record groove the fibre point bends over so that 
there is actually a flexible length of material in close contact 
with the groove. A number of surface noise impulses are 
therefore picked up simultaneously and these being non- 
periodic and of random direction tend to cancel out in the 
statistical sum. On the other hand, the periodic vibrations 
due to the musical notes will persist notwithstanding the 
differences of phase. Some theoretical confirmation of this 
suggestion will be found in the last section of Chapter II of 
Rayleigh’s ‘“‘ Theory of Sound.” 


Television 

Those readers who followed the duel between Mr. Sydney 
Moseley and Mr. R. W. Hallows in Voz will be interested to 
read Mr. Moseley’s fuller exposition of the Baird system in the 
book published by Messrs. Pitman (7s. 6d. net). It is frankly 
and avowedly propagandist—the preface calls it a “ piquant 
history ’—and as such it contains a number of things which 
might be thought out of place in a descriptive book on a 
scientific subject, even though the treatment is popular rather 
than technical. But one must remember that it has been 
written in an atmosphere of acute controversy, similar, one 
imagines, to that which beset Edison in the early days of the 
phonograph. The special pleadings can therefore be forgiven 
and forgotten—fortunately, they are mostly in the first and 
last chapters and are therefore easily distinguished—and 
attention can be concentrated on the account of the researches, 
tribulations and achievements of a great pioneer. For 
whatever the future may be of his “ practical system of 
television,” there can be few who will deny that distinction 
to Mr. Baird. 

For my part, I have found the book both interesting and 
instructive. Presumably the detailed technical explanations 
are the work of Mr. Moseley’s collaborator, Mr. Barton Chapple, 
but in any case they are simple and clear. The chapter on 
synchronism is especially interesting. 


Correction 

My attention has just been called to a misprint in my note on 
Patents. ‘The number of the German eliminator patent by 
Koch and Stenzel mentioned on page 594 of the June. issue is 
197,123, and the date of publication in this country was April, 
1908. 


P. Witson. 
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REPORTS 


By OUR EXPERT COMMITTEE 


THE R.I. ALL-ELECTRIC TRANS- 
PORTABLE RECEIVER. Price £48 18s. 


E were glad to see that in the A.C. model of this 
receiver Messrs. Radio Instruments have not suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of using a Pentode output 





valve. We have no special antipathy to pentodes in their 
proper place, i.e., where 

substantial power out- 

| put combined — with 


relatively low H.T. volt- 
age and current con- 
sumption is desired. 
But it has always been 
our view that the proper 
place is not in an A.C. 
mains set, where con- 
siderable H.T. voltage 
and current can be pro- 
vided quite ecdénomic- 
ally. We have yet to 
find a pentode set which 
can equal a_— good 
‘straight’? set for 
quality of reproductign. 

Whether it is for this 
reason or not, the 
quality from this R.I. 
receiver seems to us 
decidedly good: clean 
and sweet and with no 
peaky nonsense about it. 











In fact, the whole 
instrument impressed 
us most favourably. 





The appearance is neat 
and pleasing; the controls are simple and convenient, 
the internal arrangements are erderly and effective, inspir- 
ing confidence from the point of view of immunity from 
breakdown—a very important point, this, in view of the com- 
plaints we hear from time to time about electrical instru- 
ments. If we were asked what we should regard as the 
characteristic feature of the instrument we should say 
** cleanness ’’; cleanness in reproduction, cleanness in ap- 
pearance and cleanness in design. The various: components 
look as though they had been just put where they are for very 
good reasons. 

It‘is only a ‘‘ 3-valve set’’ with a screened grid H.F., 
detector and output stages (all indirectly heated valves) so 
that superhuman feats in the way of station-getting are not 
to be expected. But notwithstanding the :good quality on 
local transmission, the performance of the receiver on distant 
stations seems to be distinctly above the average for its type. 
An interesting innovation is that the receiver is designed 
to work with the loud-speaker leads acting as aerial; of 
course, the effectiveness of this arrangement depends on the 
length and disposition of these leads and in any case the 
range is not so good as when a separate out-door aerial (of 
not too large a size) is plugged into the sockets provided. But 
the arrangement should be a decided attraction to those 
people who object to an aerial and do not want to roam all 
round Europe. 

We are reporting separately on the R.I. moving-coil speaker. 
We only need say here that the set and speaker work very 
well together. 


THE 
COLUMBIA RADIO-GRAMOPHONE 
Type 302. Price 90 Guineas 


N view of the high opinion we formed of the Columbia 

5-valve radio receiver—an opinion, we may remark, which 

has been strengthened and confirmed with further cxperi. 
ence—we looked forward with lively interest to testing the 
radio-gramophone in which that set is incorporated. Ow 
interest was heightened when we learned that the random 
guess which we had made at the end of our previous report 
was even then in process of fulfilment. 

We have now had the number 302 instrument under test, 
off and on, for several weeks, and feel confident that by now 
we have taken its full measure both in relation to other com. 





mercial radio-gramophones and by reference to our ow 
rather eclectic standards. Let us say at once that this is 
the best commercial radio-gramophone that we have yet 


heard. We have no doubt whatever about that, whether it 
is judged on the basis of performance, convenience or value 
for money. In what follows we have certain criticisms to 
express, but these should all be read in relation to this 
main conclusion which, after all, is the most important part 
of our report. We do not propose here to describe the 
technical features of the instrument in any great detail, 
There is a radio set consisting of 3 H.F. stages, with wave 
band switching, anode bend detector and power valve, as in 
model 304, and there is an electrical reproducer consisting of 
pick-up transformer fed to an L210 valve which in its tun 
is transformer coupled to two B12 valves in parallel The 
loud-speaker field is used as the choke for smoothing the 





H.T. supply, and switching arrangements are incorporated 
for feeding the radio set either directly to the speaker or to 
the two B12 valves, and thence to the speaker. The volume 
control for record reproduction consists of a potentiometer! 
across the secondary of the pick-up transformer with the 
slider connected to grid-bias (and not to the grid of the 
valve, as is more usual). There is also a brilliancy contrd 
consisting of a variable condenser connected .between anode 
and grid of the first valve. . The H.T. supply is rectified by 
2 R:H.1 valves and a potentiometer across the supply is used 
for the provision of grid-bias and intermediate H.T. voltages 
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SPRING MOTOR PLAYS 
TWO FULL 12" OR 
THREE 10" RECORDS 
WITH ONE WINDING 


RETAIL PRICE 28/- 


Complete with 
All fittings and 12” plush 
covered turntable 


Collaro B 30 






STOCKED BY ALL LEADING FACTORS 


oR Ne 


GRAMOPHONE MOTORS 





COLLARO LTD Culmore Works Culmore Rd 
PECKHAM LONDON SE.1I5 


Telephone: New Cross 2050 (3 lines). Telegrams: “ Korilaro, Peck, London.”’ 
Cables: ‘* Korilaro, London.’ Codes: Bentley’s & Private. 


THE MOTORS THAT GUARANTEE GRAMOPHONES 
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Books on Composers and their Music 


PURCELL 


by HENRI BIDOU Crown 8vo. 7s. 64. 
* M. Dupré has a thorough knowledge not 
only of Henry Purcell’s music but of the 
English traditions from which it springs 
. . « best of all, he is an enthusiast with a 
power of discrimination.’—Times Literary 
Supplement. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS 
BEETHOVEN 


by ERNEST NEWMAN Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
This book is an attempt by the well-known 
musical critic to isolate and define the basic 
constituents of Beethoven’s mind. It 
studies him as a man, and endeavours to 
reduce his expression and technique to its 
essentials; there i; alo a chapter on 


BRAHMS 

by WALTER NIEMANN 

Demy 8vo0. 420 pp. 18s. 
The first part of this authoritative work is 
biographical, emphasising the influences 
that wrought most powerfully on Brahms’ 
character and his music. The second is 
analytical and critical and examines all the 
works of Brahms. Herr Niemann has 
revised and considerably augmented his 
book for this translation. 


MANUEL DE FALLA 
AND SPANISH MUSIC 


by J. P. TREND 

Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. 
Mr Trend writes of De Falla’s relation to 
his contemporaries and of the Spanish 





Beethoven’s historical significance. idiom in music, with a detailed considera- § 
tion of the works (made graphic with very 
numerous musical illustrations). ‘ There is our 
FRANZ SCHUBERT no doubt of = Trend’s oe 7. = 
ledge and first-rate use of it.’—Times we 
AND HIS TIMES Literary Supplement. recc 
by KARL KOBALD dist 
Demy 8vo. Fully Illustrated. 21s. all- 
* An excellent biographical study of Schu- ARTURO TOSCANINI gra 
bert, which is valuable not only as a critique rect 
of the composer and his art, but as a review by TOBIA NICOTRA F ee, io 
of the artistic and cultural milieu of con- : _Demy 8v0, with a portrait. 158. 
temporary Vienna.’—Scots Observer. ‘An astonishing record of solid achieve- A 
ment as well as a readable revelation of the the 
methods and artistic ideals of a very remark- equ 
CHOPIN able man . . . the book is deeply interest- Soe 
ing.’—Evening Standard. - 
by HENRI BIDOU Demy 8vo. 18s. vou 
This clearly written and yg yp bio- the 
graphy not only gives the facts of the > 
composer’s short life, but describes EVENINGS IN THE whe 
Chopin’s relationship with Georges Sand, ORCHESTRA i 
Liszt, Schumann, and other prominent 
comtemmoraries. by HECTOR BERLIOZ as 
P z Demy 8vo. 366 pp. 21s. amy 
‘In all the 366 pages of this book there is rect 
MOUSSORGSKY not a page that does not contain some eml 
brilliant criticism, some profound words of out 
by OSKAR VON RIESEMANN Demy 8v0. 25s. wisdom or some still amusing story.’ ih 
The first adequate life and critical study, New Statesman vid 
based largely on hitherto inaccessible ‘ He had indeed a gift for words such as has 
manuscript material. ‘ A very thorough and been possessed by no other musician, and Wo! 
interesting biography of the composer in these pages show it in full measure, and bar: 
which his work is interpreted through the over and over again.’—Times Literary spa 
events of his life;’—-Nation. Supplement. ~ 
the 
* 1 
If you have difficulty in obtaining any of these books write ee 
;  darhle ava 
to the’ publishers oe 
wit] 
ALFRED A. KNOPF LIMITED " 
now 
37 BEDFORD SQ. LONDON, W.C.1 Al 
test 
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The pick-up is of the usual Columbia type with magnets 
which are horizontal in the playing position. The various 
controls are all conveniently arranged, the. change-over switch 
Nand off and on switch being to the rear of the motor board, 
‘the volume and brilliancy controls on the front panel above 

‘the moving coil speaker. The radio controls are all on a 
B separate panel to the left of the speaker grille. There are 
many points of detail in lay-out and general construction 
which are worthy of commendation, but space forbids our 
dilating upon this side of the design; we will just mention 
‘one seemingly trivial point which illustrates the thoroughness 
with which the whole thing has been thought out: in order 
that the lid can be lifted without fingering and disfiguring 
the polished cabinet a little hemispherical recess is provided 
at each end. 

Coming now to performance, we must confess to begin 
with that we got a distinct surprise: the quality of the re- 
cord production was decidedly better than radio. It was 
bright and clear in detail, not too brilliant nor too bass- 
resonant. On the other hand, the radio reproduction was 
inclined to be muffled and lacking in ‘“ life,” particularly 


























A NEW RECORDER 


Since the article ‘‘ Personal Recording’ was published in 
our April issue we have received a fair amount of correspon- 
dence on the subject; some of the letters came even from 
Sweden, and some South America. This craze for making 
records is growing apace, and it seems that the time is not far 
distant when some ingenious manufacturer will produce an 
all-electric instrument which, besides receiving radio pro- 
grammes and reproducing records, will be capable of actually 
recording the voice and musical instruments with reasonable 
success. 











At the moment, processes like the Recordavox, Mivoice and 
the latest addition to this school, the Cairns-Morrison recording 
equipment, are more efficient with speech records than with 
yocal or instrumental records. But even on speech the actual 
voice of the recorder is often not sufficiently recognisable to 
enable one to say ‘‘ that is the voice of so and so,” though all 
thé-words are clearly intelligible at a distance of a few feet 
when reproduced through an ordinary gramophone. 


The Cairns-Morrison recording system is much the same 
as the Recordavox and Mivoice, that is, a microphone, 
amplifier, converted pick-up and turntable. Here again the 
recording stylus does not cut the grooves; it is more of an 
embossing process. The capacity of a 6}in. record works 
out at about 98 grooves per disc, or in measure of time, about 
1} minutes, and the 8in. disc about 2} minutes. In view of the 
writer’s previous experience of speaking—or rather stammering 
words through the microphone—he decided to record a few 
bars of piano music on the major portion of a disc, the remaining 
space being filled up with a speech recording. In the first, 
the tune played was easily recognisable, but distorted, and in 
the second, every word was intelligible. 

















The whole equipment costs 50 guineas, and is obtainable 
in @ transportable form, or made up in a cabinet. In addition 
to these, 9, more elaborate studio recorder costing £65 is 
available. This includes three microphones and is much more 
efficient, so that small orchestras and voices may be recorded 
with less distortion. 










The Company’s new studios at 33, Percy Street, W.1, are 
how open to the public for the making of personal records. 
A l0in. double side disc costs 6s. This includes a preliminary 
test record. 
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when the higher power was used. We were fortunately able 
to make a direct comparison with a model 304 operating one 
of our own speakers and formed a decided preference for the 
latter. It is skating on thin ice to try to account for these 
very unusual results. The explanation that occurs to us is 
that the speaker has a heavy bass response in the region of 
100 cycles while the pick-up (and transformer) characteristic 
fall substantially in that region. Certainly from other 
indications we should not conclude that the pick-up has a 
large bass response. 

Finally, we should call attention to one point which has 
to be borne in mind when choosing any mains-operated elec- 
trical instrument: the hum produced by the model we tested 
was decidedlly excessive, and it was a 100-cycle hum which 
persisted at the same level whether the set was switched to 
gramophone or to radio, low or high power. It could 
hardly have been due, therefore, to special idiosyncrasies in 
our mains; after examination, which we must admit was only 
cursory, we came to the conclusion that the source was in the 
speaker-field. 
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TWO IMPORTANT TECHNICAL 
BOQKS 


I have just received a book* which has given me more 
satisfaction than any technical work I have read for a long 
time. It has been compiled by Mr. H. A. Thomas, M.Sc., and 
Mr. F. M. Colebrook, B.Sc., of the National Physical Laboratory 
for the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, and, 
as its title implies, it contains a list of all the important articles 
and papers on radio subjects from 1916 to April, 1929, with 
a critical résumé of each. 

Those of us who have tried to keep pace with the growth of 
radio science have long felt the need for such a work as this. 
We have done the best we can with Science Abstracts, that 
excellent publication of the Physical Society and the Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, but even with that to help us it has 
not been easy to keep things in perspective: there are so 
many different branches and sub-divisions of the subject 
nowadays and the amount of literature is so great that one 
cannot keep track of everything. The method of presentation 
adopted in this book gives us just that balanced view of things 
which we have hitherto found so difficult to obtain. 

The work is arranged in four main sections : Radio-frequency 
Amplifiers, Rectifiers, Audio-frequency Amplifiers and 
Measurements. Each section is divided into a number of sub- 
sections, to each of which there is a descriptive and critical 
introduction and a separate bibliography. Thus, in the first 
section the sub-sections are: Circuit Arrangements and 
General Properties, Analysis of Radio-frequency Amplification, 
Radio-frequency Transformers, Retro-action and Stabilisation. 

For anyone, amateur or professional, who takes an interest 
in the scientific and technical aspects of the subject, the book 
is indispensable. 

Another technical book which I was very glad to see was 
Dr. Beatty’s Radio Data Charts published by Lliffe & Sons (4s. 6d. 
net). For months past I have been collecting and filing the 
*‘ abacs ”’ published in the Wireless World ; they have proved 
themselves invaluable as a time-saver in the various involved 
calculations one has to perform in working out the details of 
a wireless receiver. It is such a great relief to have them all 
together in a handy form like this, complete with letterpress, 
and printed on excellent paper. 

P. Witson. 
*A Critical Review of Literature on Amplifiers for Radio Reception. 
H.M. Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2; 5s. net. 
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A NEW SERIES OF REPORTS 
(Continued from Vol. VII., p. 598) 


The Siroma Portable Gramophone, Model B.1 


Owing to the exigencies of space a description of this 
instrument was omitted from “ Movable Feats” published 


last month. 


As can be seen from the photograph the design is uncon- 
Note the position of the needle 
An 
ingenious automatic brake is fitted which only comes into 


ventional, and yet attractive. 
cup which is automatically sealed when the lid is closed. 


contact with the tone-arm at the extreme end of the record. 


<—/potmnay 
Hae 





Its action is so delicate that any tendency to retard the lateral 
movement of the tone-arm is minute. The motor is a single 
spring Collaro though, if desired, a double spring motor can be 
fitted at small extra cost. 

The tone-arm is of small bore and slow taper, and together 
with the Meltrope sound-box gives reasonably good alignment ; 
4} degrees was the maximum error. 

The instrument displayed a remarkably good breadth of 
tone; a soprano record was not reproduced with a piercing 
tone, nor were the upper frequencies weak. The lower register 
too, was tidily dealt with. To sum up, this Siroma portable 
is decidedly cheap. It costs £3 10s. 


The Angelica Radio-Gramophone 


As makers and agents for pianos, gramophones, electrical 
reproducers and radio-gramophones, Messrs. Murdochs, of 
Oxford Street, have built up a name for all that is synonymous 
with music. It is not surprising then that they should follow 
the example of the large gramophone manufacturers by 
producing a radio-gramophone, and so keep abreast with the 
modern evolution of record reproduction. 

The Angelica is a moderately-priced instrument (55 guineas), 
about which the makers make no extravagant claims. It is 


designed to give good volume and quality from both radio 
and records, in the home. It was only when the Angelica 
was compared with a more expensive radio-gramophone of 
well-known make that one noticed a slight deficiency jy 
breadth of tone. But taking the reproduction of broadcast 
programmes, and gramophone records as a whole, the 
performance of the Angelica can be counted as definitely 
good. It gives a good treble, and fairly good bass, without 
boom, quite enough in fact for any ordinary living room. The 
writer is of the firm opinion that a deep and powerful bass 
response is not necessary in a home electrical reproducer, 

The circuit consists of a screened-grid H.F. stage, and a 
grid detector, transformer-coupled toa Pentode in the last stage, 
the output of which is passed through a suitable filter circuit 
and then to a Rola moving-coil speaker. pt 

All the controls, with the exception of the gramophone 
volume control, are conveniently placed on one panel fitted 
immediately above the speaker grille, on the front of the 
cabinet. These include mains, radio to gramophone, and 
wave-length switches, tuning compensator and volume controk, 
The compensator is really 
a balancing control which 
rocks the stator of one of 
the variable condensers, ar d 
thus it is possible to keep 
the two condensers in 
step throughout the tuning 
range. The electric motor 
is a Garrard, and the pick- 
up is a B.T.H., a report on 
which appeared in our April 
issue. The selectivity of 
the radio set is such that no 
difficulty should be experi- 
enced in separating the 
National and _ Regional 
transmissions, and under 
normal conditions, the re- 
ception of a number of 
European broadcasts is en- 
sured. The model heard 
was D.C. operated, but A.C. 
instruments are available 
and at the same price. 


z. 8. 


Valve Patents Infringement 


Steps likely to have far-reaching effects in the radio industry 
are indicated by the recent issue (June 5th, 1930) by the 
Mullard Radio Valve Company, Ltd., of writs against certain 
representatives in England of foreign valve manufactures 
and also British dealers for infringement of various patents 
the property of the Mullard Company. 

The products, in the manufacture of which infringement 
is alleged by the plaintiff company, are radio valves of the 
oxide coated cathode, indirectly heated A.C. mains and 
pentode types. The writs, which are to secure perpetual 
injunctions to restrain from manufacture, use or sale, have been 
issued against the Tungsram Electric Lamp Works (Great 
Britain) Limited, of 72, Oxford Street, London, and Impex 
Electrical Limited, of 538, High Road, Leytonstone, E.ll. 
Dealers in the infringing valves are involved in the following 
towns: Newcastle, Leeds, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, 
and elewhere and writs have been issued against them also. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 


[AU letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tur 
GraMorHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s 
ull name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasise the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents. } 


THE GRAMOPHONE IN RIO DE JANEIRO. 
(T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—The gramophone, rightly used, is a bringer of 
many blessings, and in this city, in spite of its size and up-to- 
idateness, there is still much that is unpleasant in the way of 
dimate and surroundings, so that the boon of being able to 
play & favourite record when we like is doubly appreciated. 
But we must first think how we may best keep our instruments 
and records in good condition, a problem that is far more acute 
here than at home. 
Both the heat and the damp combine against the preservation 
of gramophones here, but provided reasonable care is taken in 
the choice of a position for the instrument, serious harm 
rarely occurs to it. A brief exposure to the sun, of course, 
will cause much damage, just as will a day or so spent in a 
rally damp room. Both woodwork and motor will suffer, 
whilst soon the tone, once a pleasure, will become an ordeal to 
listen to. So take care of the machine—you can afford to 
min a few risks at home, perhaps, but certainly not in Rio. 
These same evils are naturally serious factors against the 
well-being of the records. Albums are fatal, for after a few 
weeks the discs will acquire a startling curve where they have 
been close to the album’s binding. 
very successful method of keeping records, involving no 
se, is to utilise the wooden boxes in which they are 
tched. The lid is merely re-secured, and one side taken 
The records, in their envelopes, are then let down into 
box, which will contain about twenty, and if kept vertically 
retain their flatness in all temperatures and for an indefinite 
i Numbered tags should be stuck to the tops of the 
opes, and these can be used for pulling up the latter an 
or so when it is desired to take out a record. The scheme 
is even more effective if the box be laid upon its side, though, 
course, the upper records will not receive the benefit of the 
weight upon them, and it will still be necessary to raise the box 
when removing a record. 
I, personally, have four of these boxes filled in this manner, 
as well as two or three dozen other records, both in albums and 
kept loosely. I had not used my gramophone from November 
to March, during our hottest months, and on going to my 
records a day or two ago, I found that only the ones in the 
boxes had retained their flatness. All the album sets had 
suffered badly, while most of the others were warped to a 
tertain extent. I should add that the records in the boxes 
have been kept there for the last three years, with no ill-effects 
whatsoever. 
_ However, the greatest stumbling-block to the record collector 
in Rio is the fantastic height of the prices. Very high duties 
are levied on imported records, with the result that a 3s. one at 
home costs, here, 6s., 4s. 6d. discs cost 10s., and Columbia 
light-blues ” 12s. 6d., whilst the H.M.V. (that is to say, 
Victrola, for the former make is not obtainable here) black and 
ted label records are sold at 15s. Truly a large collection is 
the monopoly of the rich. 
The prices of the machines themselves are similarly inflated, 
ftom the small portable to the automatic radio-cum-electrical 
‘producer. The smallest ‘‘ Electrola,’’ which in England can 
bought for £60 or less, here costs £150! Were that 
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splendid machine, the H.M.V. portable on sale here, it would 
no doubt cost about ten or eleven pounds, but instead we have 
a somewhat inferior Victor article, which costs £10. It is 
good, but does not compare with the Hayes product, nor with 
the large Columbia portable, whichtis also obtainable here— 
made both in England or in the. States. 

Within the last year or two we have seen the introduction 
of the Panatrope machine, at least one of which may be found 
in every gramophone shop in Rio. The number of these 
establishments is truly astounding, and a startling criterion 
of the popularity, of the instrument, although I fear that not 
very much can be said for the taste of the inhabitants, 

Of course, there are hundreds of genuine musical enthusiasts, 
but the favourite type of record is the tango or samba, the latter 
a very popular Brazilian dance. Strains of these tunes may 
be heard thundering from the interiors of shops in many of our 
busy streets, the effect being peculiarly hideous when as 
many as three of these powerful instruments may be playing 
within a distance of fifty yards. 

Apart from the discerning ones whom I have just mentioned, 
the average Brazilian is not critical. He prefers quantity to 
quality, and an overwhelming volume of sound impresses him 
far more favourably than the most exquisite rendering of some 
trio or quartet. A stroll along one of the roads in the residential 
parts of the town will reveal a very large proportion of gramo- 
phone owners. They like music at all times of the day— 
but what sounds proceed from their houses! Samba and tango, 
one after the other, some made even more execrable by a nasal 
soprano shrieking out the words. 

One reason for this lack of taste may’ be the few facilities 
for hearing good music, although there are many good features 
in some of the radio concerts. In the season, there are 
occasional symphony concerts at the Municipal Theatre 
usually under the baton of Maestro Francisco Braga, known for 
his Angels’ Serenade. But these “symphony ’”’ concerts are 
disappointing, for it is sheer flattery to label them as such. 

There may occur a few exceptions, but I quote a typical 
programme of not more than five items, the most ambitious of 
which was Siegfried’s Funeral March, one lesser ‘ classical ” 
piece, with the remainder by Brazilian composers. Of course, 
the Trauermarsch requires a large and skilled orchestra, 
but I am casting no slight upon it when I say that it does 
not make up a symphony concert by itself. Consequently, 
the musical enthusiast is forced to turn to his gramophone for 
entertainment, but unless he has plenty of money to spend, 
his enjoyment will be considerably curtailed by the high prices. 

I am glad to say that there is at least one method whereby 
the paying of a,portion of the duties may be evaded—breaking 
no laws, let me add. The record collector should order a 
dozen or more in one batch, direct from England, from one of 
the firms advertised in THE GRAMOPHONE and well experienced 
in this work, including with his remittance an extra 8s. to 10s. 
for packing. The most difficult part is the obtaining of the 
parcel from the Customs’ authorities, but the English stores 
will usually undertake this task for quite a small payment. 
Under this arrangement, the duty is levied not ad valorem, 
but according to the weight of the records, so that, provided 
one’s choice lies amongst the red and black labels, a considerable 
saving will be effected, as much as £2 for every dozen records. 
This, I think, is worth the six to eight weeks that the records 
will take to reach the port of Rio. 

Many of the shops, even some of the bigger ones, are poorly 
stocked with records, but conditions are really beginning to 
improve, and it seems to me that the only obstacle to the 
gramophile’s enjoyment of his hobby is the ruinous price of 
every class and make of record on the market. When these 
prices are reduced, he will then be in the same happy circum- 
stances as his friends at home, free from the constant menace 
of exorbitant duties. 

Yours faithfully, 


LESLIE HARDEN, 
Rio de Janeiro. 
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SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 
(To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—THEe GRAMOPHONE becomes less practical and 
more “ scientific ’? every month. 

In “‘ Technical Talk ”’ in the May issue, we are told that the 
exponential horn is the most important improvement in recent 
years, and that it is fortunate that this most important develop- 
ment is not tied round with conflicting patents. 

The only really notable thing about the exponential horn is 
the sheep-like credulity with which the writing experts have 
received this American wonder. Actually, it is the greatest 
spoof ever worked on the gramophone trade and public. 
The reason it is not tied up with conflicting patents is a simple 
one, viz., there is nothing to tie up. If it was an important 
development there would be. 

In the same article, readers are told that it is a million to one 
against any idea they may have for a new diaphragm being of 
commercial value. The properties required of a diaphragm 
being so thoroughly well understood that it is very unlikely 
any real development will be made save by patient research 
undertaken in the laboratories of large firms with extensive 
resources. 

This is too sweeping. What the scientists do not know 
about diaphragms would fill a book. I hope THE GRAMOPHONE 
readers will continue their experiments undeterred ‘by the 
fanciful superiority of laboratory magicians. The possibilities 
of profit are certainly not exhausted and diaphragm hunting 
is a most entertaining hobby. 

Needle track alignment is another matter with which the 
mathematicians have succeeded in diverting attention from 
more important things. A reasonable position for the needle 
is, of course, essential. But needle alignment is only part 
of a difficult and involved mechanical problem. The theorists 
have worked it out splendidly. ‘‘ Maintain the needle in such 
@ position that the record will grind the most perfect cutting 
edge on it.’ And there you are. 

Then the radio-gramophone. According to the scientists 
the mechanical gramophone is doomed. Most things menaced 
by electricity seem to thrive. Wireless meant the end of the 
gramophone. The real end now appears to be an unwieldy 
combination of the two. As the scientific mind enjoys 
unravelling mysteries, this is, naturally, a pleasing development. 

Take a look at the battery operated model shown in the 
May issue on page 590. Observe its majestic proportions. 
Here, at last, we have equipment suitable for those humble 
drawing-rooms typical of the cinema. The doors are open 
showing the cargo stowed in the hold. Truly a delightful 
collection of bottles and acids for the sitting-room and moving 
day. 

Then take a peep at the diagram illustrating the internals of 
the other on page 595. How delightfully simple it looks. 
Just the thing for a nice expensive hobby. 

Wireless companies with no knowledge of gramophones are 
producing a combination which contains a wonderful gramo- 
phone. Gramophone companies with little knowledge of 
wireless are reversing the process and the experts are cheerfully 
prepared to beat them both. While the buyer pays more for 
a dubious combination, which is an endless expense, than he 
need pay for the best of each bought separately. And all for a 
fair-ground reproduction with records torn to pieces about 
twice as fast as need be. 


Those who advertise in THE GRAMOPHONE know the confi- 
dence it enjoys. That confidence is a striking tribute to Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie’s vision and courage, and an asset to-all, 
who, like myself, try to make good things. Speaking as a 
' practical man, I gladly pay tribute to the excellence of the 
technical articles in the past.. My letter is solely due to the 
fact that I find some of these “ scientific ’’ articles an irritating 
and misleading substitute for the old friendly and helpful 
criticisms which seemed to interest everybody, and because I 
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think that confidence is being weakened by this boosting of the 
new wonder in place of the simple and reliable gramophone, 
Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR PEDLEy, 
The Rondo Co., Ltd., 
London, S.W.6. 


DESIDERATA, 
(To the Editor of Tae GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear S1r,—Is it not time some pressure was brought to bear 
on the recording companies to give us a few symphonic works 
which have not already been recorded before? How such 
pressure is to be applied I have no idea, unless it be through 
the influence of THz GRAMOPHONE. 

The purpose of this letter is merely to repeat what I wrote 
in a letter which was kindly published by you some months 
ago, namely, that of all symphonic works which would seem ty 
lay a prior claim to be recorded by British companies surely 
the ‘‘ all British ’’ Symphony No. I in A flat of Elgar comes 
first and foremost. We have had the E flat symphony for 
many years now, both electrically and pre-electrically, and 
unless there be some obscure and secret reason unknown to 
amateurs to account for the fact that No. I gtill remains unre. 
corded I should have no hesitation in pronouncing this 
omission as a serious musical and national sin (of omission); 
and amongst the other things that the recording companies 
have left undone that they ought to have done are Elgar's 
Falstaff, an electrical recording of In the South, Brahms; 
No. 3 in F, Strauss’s Ein Heldenleben, Zarathustra, and Don 
Quizote. On hearing Arnold Bax’s Third Symphony the other 
night I was still left wondering why his First Symphony ha 
not only not been recorded, but has (to my knowledge) only 
been given one performance in England; whereas his Second 
Symphony has never (?) been heard in this country. 

Here is surely a grand opportunity for the recording con- 
panies to act as pioneers of British music, for there can be no 
doubt of the excellence of Bax’s Symphonies. My two solitary 
hearings of his First and Third Symphonies have left me with 
an impression of having heard the works of a master, and! 
should hardly imagine ‘that I am alone in this opinion. 

One of the enigmas of musical history has been the sudden 
death of Scriabine. The Poem of Ecstasy was at one time the 
rage, and I can remember no bigger thrill than a performance 
of this under Koussevitsky at the Queen’s Hall. I cannot 
help thinking that once again the recording companies would 
do well to revive our interest in Scriabine by giving us a 
electrical Poem of Ecstasy, The Divine Poem (Symphony 
No. 3), and Prometheus. The slow movement of Scriabine’s 
Second Symphony is one of the most beautiful things I can 
remember, and would be bound to make an appeal to a large 
number of Gramophiles. 

The sudden interest that has been revived in Mahler shoul 
provide another suggestion to the companies to keep pace with 
musical thought, and if only they could find their way t 
presenting us with some Mahler Symphonies, I and _ others 
would be happy men. : 

Finally, it is surely time we had a recording of Tchaikovsky's 
Romeo and Juliette Overture, and also his too seldom per 
formed Hamlet. We are all beginning to get familiar with his 
last three symphonies, and one feels that there is much it 
Tchaikovsky that would keep our love for him alive if we wer 
given some of his less played works, the Manfred Symphony, 
for instance. 

I must apologise for taking up so much of. your valuable 
time and (I hope) space in writing this letter, but until the 
companies give us some of the above-mentioned works I for 
ene shall withhold my hitherto extravagant patronage, and 
thereby save a good deal of money. But I should far rather 
spend it, even though I can’t afford it. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. Nogei Hieers. 

Eastbourne. 





